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N THEIR ATTEMPTS to civilize 
the uncivilizable—war—govern- 
ments have, in their usual blundering 
way, come up with a category of 
‘war crimes’. Unmindful of the fact 
that speaking of ‘war crimes’ is like 
speaking of dishonesties involved in 
the process of robbing banks or 
illnesses occurring during the onset 
of cancer, the US government has 
got itself involved in a fine ethical 
stew about William Calley, charged 
and sentenced for the murder of 22 
Vietnamese civilians at the village 
of My Lai. 

More than twenty years and many 
minor wars ago there was a trial at 
Nuremberg of the Nazi war leaders. 
It was manifestly a trial of the de- 
feated by the victorious—who else 
could be the judges? Those Nazi 
leaders who had not committed 
suicide were hung or imprisoned— 
of those imprisoned only a feeble- 
minded senile Hess remains in prison 
guarded (by the only fragment of 
four-power co-operation left) in the 
jail at Spandau. 

Many people had doubts of the 
usefulness of those trials but from 
them seemed to arise the doctrine 
that henceforward it was no defence 
in law for a soldier convicted of 
‘war crimes’ to say that he was 
acting under orders. This, it was 
thought, justified the trials and made 
international law once more a thing 
to respect. 

However it had been said by the 
Tudee Advocate during the trial of 


WHO ARE THE GUILTY? 


answer for it.’ Wirz, largely as a 
result of this finding, was convicted 
and executed. However, Wirz was a 
Southern prisoner camp commander 
in the American civil war, at Ander- 
sonville in 1864 and 8,589 prisoners 
died through the neglect of Com- 
mandant Wirz. Nearly 100 years 
later the US is still far from 
accepting the doctrine of individual 
responsibility. 

It could be argued, and many do, 
that since all attempts to civilize 
war have failed we might as well 
admit that ‘war is hell’ and either, 
as the hard-hats say, fight with no 
holds barred or, as the pacifists say, 
abolish war altogether. Both have 
concurred in protest against the 
sentencing of William Calley al- 
though from differing motives. 


There is something especially 
ironic in the perpetrators of the 
bombing of Hiroshima and Dresden 
putting on trial the bombers of 
Coventry and Pearl Harbour. [logi- 
cally enough, the persistent bomb- 
ing, napalming and strafing of the 
peasants of Vietnam, has called 
forth no juridical protest in America 
and frequently anti - communist 
peasants have been killed or suffered. 


wholesale slaughters in Arabia, Paki- 
stan and Vietnam. 

It can easily be pointed out that 
North Vietnamese troops have also 
slaughtered peasants whom they 
suspected of being pro-American. 
They have acted on the same 
assumptions as the Americans, 
‘There are no innocents’ and ‘those 
who are not for us are against us’. 
The losers in Vietnam are always 
the people, whom—both sides assure 
us—they are protecting and for 
whose sake they are involved in this 
war. If the civilians of My Lai had 
not been killed by Calley and his 
men, they stood a good chance of 
being killed by the North Viet- 
namese. 

Both sides welcome revelations of 
atrocities by the ‘others’, for this 
rallies waverers. This is the ‘polariz- 
ation of conflict? about which we 
have heard much recently. The 
mock outrage expressed by many. 
cannot be taken seriously from thc. 
who evaluate human life so cheaply 
that they believe in the historical 


aes 


children’s milk means they will have to 
pay more for those items too. 


inevitability of situations involving 
the maximum of human misery, 
death and destruction. 

In an abstract sense we are all 
guilty of My Lai, in tolerating a 
world which allows this to happen. 
William Calley is not only guilty of 
commanding others to kill but in 
obeying orders to treat My Lai as a 
free-fire zone, to search and destroy 
and to maximise the body-count. 
As long as there are those who 
will obey there will be those who 
command. 

It is only logical that President 
Nixon, who, after all, is Commander- 
in-Chief, should not only decide that 
William Calley (in defiance of all 
known law) should return to his 
barracks, but that Nixon will decide 
Calley’s fate. This, if it means any- 
thing at all, means that Nixon will 
pardon Calley. A White House 
spokesman, whoever he may be, not 
only gratuitously insulted Moham- 
med Ali by referring to him as a 
‘draft dodger on bail’ but recalled 
Abraham Lincoln’s pardon for a 


sleeping sentry. Lincoln did 
parden Wirz and William Ca 
was not sleeping. 

Nixon is right, insofar as the S$ 
is an agency of murder, that 
should pardon its instruments, ' 
deaths inflicted by police 
national guard (notably those 
Kent State University) go 
punished. But those who co-ope: 
with any State in its foul deeds ¢ 
in the words of Shelley, ‘the cr 
of murder to the crime of servitu 
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the uncivilizable—war—govern- 
ments have, in their usual blundering 
way, come up with a category of 
‘war crimes’. Unmindful of the fact 
that speaking of ‘war crimes’ is like 
speaking of dishonesties involved in 
the process of robbing banks or 
illnesses occurring during the onset 
of cancer, the US government has 
got itself involved in a fine ethical 
stew about William Calley, charged 
and sentenced for the murder of 22 
Vietnamese civilians at the village 
of My Lai. 

More than twenty years and many 
minor wars ago there was a trial at 
Nuremberg of the Nazi war leaders. 
It was manifestly a trial of the de- 
feated by the victorious—who else 
could be the judges? Those Nazi 
leaders who had not committed 
suicide were hung or imprisoned— 
of those imprisoned only a feeble- 
minded senile Hess remains in prison 
guarded (by the only fragment of 
four-power co-operation left) in the 
jail at Spandau. 

Many people had doubts of the 
usefulness of those trials but from 
them seemed to arise the doctrine 
that henceforward it was no defence 
in law for a soldier convicted of 
‘war crimes’ to say that he was 
acting under orders. This, it was 
thought, justified the trials and made 
international law once more a thing 
to respect. 

However it had been said by the 
Judge Advocate during the trial of 
Henry Wirz, the commander of a 
prison camp, ‘A superior officer can- 
not order a subordinate to do an 
illegal act, and if a subordinate 
obeys such an order and disastrous 
consequences result, both the 
superior and the subordinate must 
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answer for it.’ Wirz, largely as a 
result of this finding, was convicted 
and executed. However, Wirz was a 
Southern prisoner camp commander 
in the American civil war, at Ander- 
sonville in 1864 and 8,589 prisoners 
died through the neglect of Com- 
mandant Wirz. Nearly 100 years 
later the US is still far from 
accepting the doctrine of individual 
responsibility. 

It could be argued, and many do, 
that since all attempts to civilize 
war have failed we might as well 
admit that ‘war is hell’ and either, 
as the hard-hats say, fight with no 
holds barred or, as the pacifists say, 
abolish war altogether. Both have 
concurred in protest against the 
sentencing of William Calley al- 
though from differing motives. 


There is something especially 
ironic in the perpetrators of the 
bombing of Hiroshima and Dresden 
putting on trial the bombers of 
Coventry and Pearl Harbour. Illogi- 
cally enough, the persistent bomb- 
ing, napalming and strafing of the 
peasants of Vietnam, has called 
forth no juridical protest in America 
and frequently anti - communist 
peasants have been killed or suffered. 
However this is the lofty abstraction 
afforded by the remoteness of the 
bombe. and helicopter. William 
Calley calls for especial horror in 
the same way that the retail mur- 
derer of the suburban sweetheart 
rates more column-inches than the 
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wholesale slaughters in Arabia, Paki- 
stan and Vietnam. 

It can easily be pointed out that 
North Vietnamese troops have also 
slaughtered peasants whom they 
suspected of being pro-American. 
They have acted on the same 
assumptions as the Americans, 
‘There are no innocents’ and ‘those 
who are not for us are against us’. 
The losers in Vietnam are always 
the people; whom—both sides assure 
us—they are protecting and for 
whose sake they are involved in this 
war. If the civilians of My Lai had 
not been killed by Calley and his 
men, they stood a good chance of 
being killed by the North Viet- 
namese. 

Both sides welcome revelations of 
atrocities by the ‘others’, for this 
rallies waverers. This is the ‘polariz- 
ation of conflict? about which we 
have heard much recently. The 
mock outrage expressed by many. 
cannot be taken seriously from thc. 
who evaluate human life so cheaply 
that they believe in the historical 
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children’s milk means they will have to 
pay more for those items too. 

If you are really poor and are prepared 
to claim supplementary benefits on the 
school meals and milk, etc—submitting 
yourself to a means test to get it—you 
will be a bit better off in terms of what 
the Exchequer takes off you directly, but 
you will still be bloody hard-up in this 
inflationary period—and woe betide you 
when (happy day) both SET and Purchase 


Tax are abolished, and all. you have to. 


pay is a simple Value Added Tax on 
everything! The average worker, earning 
the average wage with two children, will 
be slightly less than half a week’s wages 
better off at the end of the fiscal year— 
assuming his wages have kept pace with 
prices and he is still in a job anyway, 
for by the cold light of Sunday morning, 
the posh weeklies were coming to the 
conclusion that the unemployment rate 
was not going to be affected by this 
Budget at least until next year—if then, 
for the prophecies seem to show that the 
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suicide were hung or imprisoned— 
of those imprisoned only a feeble- 
minded senile Hess remains in prison 
guarded (by the only fragment of 
four-power co-operation left) in the 
jail at Spandau. 

Many people had doubts of the 
usefulness of those trials but from 
them seemed to arise the doctrine 
that henceforward it was no defence 
in law for a soldier convicted of 
‘war crimes’ to say that he was 
acting under orders. This, it was 
thought, justified the trials and made 
international law once more a thing 
to respect. 

However it had been said by the 
Judge Advocate during the trial of 
Henry Wirz, the commander of a 
prison camp, ‘A superior officer can- 
not order a subordinate to do an 
illegal act, and if a subordinate 
obeys such an order and disastrous 
consequences result, both the 
superior and the subordinate must 
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as the hard-hats say, fight with no 
holds barred or, as the pacifists say, 
abolish war altogether. Both have 
concurred in protest against the 
sentencing of William Calley al- 
though from differing motives. 


There is something especially 
ironic in the perpetrators of the 
bombing of Hiroshima and Dresden 
putting on trial the bombers of 
Coventry and Pearl Harbour. Ilogi- 
cally enough, the persistent bomb- 
ing, napalming and strafing of the 
peasants of Vietnam, has called 
forth no juridical protest in America 
and frequently anti - communist 
peasants have been killed or suffered. 
However this is the lofty abstraction 
afforded by the remoteness of the 
bombex and helicopter. William 
Calley calls for especial horror in 
the same way that the retail mur- 
derer of the suburban sweetheart 
rates more column-inches than the 
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ii IS A fairly cool rule of thumb that 
if a Budget is welcomed by the City 
of London it can bode no good for the 
workers. We are always the first to suffer 
from inflation or slump; the last togain 
from reflation or boom. 

The Demon Barfber’s ‘Budget is pre- 
cisely what -we should ‘have expected in 
this present political climate, for this 
present Tory Government is determined 
to be Tory and nothing else (except of 
course when Rolls Royce goes bust!). 
Hence they are setting about dismantling 
what Wilson left of the welfare state and 
making things easier for those already 
strong enough to stand on their own two 
feet. 

Within minutes of the Chancellor’s 
proposals being announced the profes- 
sional analysts were decoding his 
scrambled messages to his friends in the 
City and telling the nation what it 
wanted to know: what’s in it for me? 
The smokers, beer-drinkers and motorists 
heaved sighs of relief as they learned 
that for once they were not going to be 


hit; management in the ‘service’ indus- 
tries went wild with delight at the news 
that SET was to be immediately cut, 
eventually abolished; old age pensioners 
cackled with glee at the prospect of 
another pound in their pittance next 
September; surtax payers heaved their 
bellies above the table and called for 
another bottle of bubbly; capital gainers 
calculated their gains, ready for the long 
laugh -all the way to the bank, and the 
unemployed wondered when the factory 
would take them on again, while the 
workers in work went off to the Bingo. 


THE COLD LIGHT OF MORNING 


Next morning the sums began in 
earnest. Those workers who thought that 
the improved tax allowance for their kids 
was going to help them get it together 
at last learned that they ‘were going to 
have to pay more for their National 
Insurance contributions as well as more 
for doctors’ prescriptions if they are so 
silly as to fall ill, while the removal of 
subsidies from school meals and 





THE STRIKE AT FORDS 


NE OF THE most surprising aspects 
of the Ford Motor Company strike 
was the suddenness of the settlement. It 
came when further meetings of strikers 
were not expected to take place for over 
a week and soon after union leaders 
from 19 countries had met at the Inter- 
national Metalworkers Federation’s World 
Auto Council conference. 


This conference had in fact expressed 
considerable support for the British Ford 
workers’ struggle and pledged itself ‘to 
contribute by all practicable means to 
the success of the British Ford strikers 
and refrain from any action that might 
endanger that success’. 

Whether such support made Fords 

Continued on page 2 
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not been killed by Calley and his 
men, they stood a good chance of 
being killed by the North Viet- 
namese. 

Both sides welcome revelations of 
atrocities by the ‘others’, for this 
rallies waverers. This is the ‘polariz- 
ation of conflict? about which we 
have heard much recently. The 
mock outrage expressed by many. 
cannot be taken seriously from the. 
who evaluate human life so cheaply 
that they believe in the historical 
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children’s milk means they will have to 
pay more for those items too. 

If you are really poor and are prepared 
to claim supplementary benefits on the 
school meals and milk, etc.—submitting 
yourself to a means test to get it—you 
will be a bit better off in terms of what 
the Exchequer takes off you directly, but 
you will still be bloody hard-up in this 
inflationary period—and woe betide you 
when (happy day) both SET and Purchase 
Tax are abolished, and all you have to 
pay is a simple Value Added Tax on 
everything! The average worker, earning 
the average wage with two children, will 
be slightly less than half a week’s wages 
better off at the end of the fiscal year— 
assuming his wages have kept pace with 
prices and he is still in a job anyway, 
for by the cold light of Sunday morning, 
the posh weeklies were coming to the 
conclusion that the unemployment rate 
was not going to be affected by this 
Budget at least until next year—if then, 
for the prophecies seem to show that the 
gross national product might go up by 
one per cent this year, and productivity 
by three per cent—in other words fewer 
workers would be producing more! 

Oddly enough, according to one of the 
Observer’s experts, the chap worst hit 
by Barber’s Budget is the £2,500 a year 
man with two kids, for his tax savings 
are more than offset ‘by additional ex- 
penses (like he will have to pay £33.80 
more on his National Insurance contri- 
butions!). Since this income bracket pro- 


‘vides just the sort of climbing executive 


type -with mortgages and ambitions who 
voted for the Tories, it seems that some- 
what scurvy treatment is their reward. 
Qh our hearts must bleed for them! 


INCENTIVES AND FEAR 


But guess what? The chap who stands 
to gain most from Mr. Barber’s little tax 
fiddles is the ‘lucky family man’ earning 
£15,000 a year. He will be better off 
this time next year by a cool £1,135. 

This is what is known as incentive. 
For the rich and the getting rich, there is 
this incentive to get richer. 

For the workers, not a lot of incentive 
from the Chancellor. What then is going 
to make them work harder for the good 
of the country? One very good, old- 
fashioned feature of capitalist practice: 
FEAR! To them that hath shall be given, 
saith the good book, and from them that 
hath not shall be taken away even that 


which they hath. To which, “Yea Verily’ 


addeth Mr. Barber, as he stimulates the 
bosses but is careful not to do anything 
to stimulate demand. 

With unemployment standing now at 
over three-quarters of a million, with a 
steady increase to indicate firmly that it 
will be up to the million mark by next 
winter at the latest, the meagre benefits 
accruing to the working class out of this 
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wholesale slaughters in Arabia, Paki- 
stan and Vietnam. 

It can easily be pointed out that 
North Vietnamese troops have also 
slaughtered peasants whom they 
suspected of being pro-American. 
They have acted on the same 
assumptions as the Americans, 
‘There are no innocents’ and ‘those 
who are not for us are against us’. 
The losers in Vietnam are always 
the people; whom—both sides assure 
us—they are protecting and for 
whose sake they are involved in this 
war. If the civilians of My Lai had 
not been killed by Calley and his 
men, they stood a good chance of 
being killed by the North Viet- 
namese. 

Both sides welcome revelations of 
atrocities by the ‘others’, for this 
rallies waverers. This is the ‘polariz- 
ation of conflict? about which we 
have heard much recently. The 
mock outrage expressed by many. 
cannot be taken seriously from thc- 
who evaluate human life so cheaply 
that they believe in the historical 


inevitability of situations involving 
the maximum of human misery, 
death and destruction. 

In an abstract sense we are all 
guilty of My Lai, in tolerating a 
world which allows this to happen. 
William Calley is not only guilty of 
commanding others to kill but in 
obeying orders to treat My Lai as a 
free-fire zone, to search and destroy 
and to maximise the body-count. 
As long as there are those who 
will obey there will be those who 
command. 

It is only logical that President 
Nixon, who, after all, is Commander- 
in-Chief, should not only decide that 
William Calley (in defiance of all 
known law) should return to his 
barracks, but that Nixon will decide 
Calley’s fate. This, if it means any- 
thing at all, means that Nixon will 
pardon Calley. A White House 
spokesman, whoever he may be, not 
only gratuitously insulted Moham- 
med Ali by referring to him as a 
‘draft dodger on bail’ but recalled 
Abraham Lincoln’s pardon for a 


O ARE THE GUILTY? 


sleeping sentry. Lincoln did not 
parden Wirz and William Calley 
was not sleeping. 

Nixon is right, insofar as the State 
is an agency of murder, that he 
should pardon its instruments. The 
deaths inflicted by police and 
national guard (notably those at 
Kent State University) go un- 
punished. But those who co-operate 
with any State in its foul deeds add, 
in the words of Shelley, ‘the crime 
of murder to the crime of servitude’. 

Calley’s especial guilt, indeed the 
guilt of all of us, lay in his abdicat- 
ing the responsibility for his ethical 
decisions to his superior officers. 
He utterly failed to comprehend 
even the ostensible reason for his 
being in Vietnam; even if it had not 
dawned upon him that this purpose 
was unlikely to be achieved (as it 
has to many), he was content to 
obey orders. A _ thinking soldier 
would be death to the State, an 
obedient soldier is the death of 
humanity. 

Jack ROBINSON. 
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If you are really poor and are prepared © 


to claim supplementary benefits on the 
school meals and milk, etc—submitting 
yourself to a means test to get it—you 
will be a bit better off in terms of what 
the Exchequer takes off you directly, but 
you will still be bloody hard-up in this 
inflationary period—and woe betide you 
when (happy day) both SET and Purchase 
Tax are abolished, and all you have to 
pay is a simple Value Added Tax on 
everything! The average worker, earning 
the average wage with two children, will 
be slightly less than half a week’s wages 
better off at the end of the fiscal year— 
assuming his wages have kept pace with 
prices and he is still in a job anyway, 
for by the cold light of Sunday morning, 
the posh weeklies were coming to the 
conclusion that the unemployment rate 
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Budget at Jeast until next year—if then, 
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ation of conflict? about which we 
have heard much recently. The 
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Nixon, who, after all, is Commander- 
in-Chief, should not only decide that 
William Calley (in defiance of all 
known law) should return to his 
barracks, but that Nixon will decide 
Calley’s fate. This, if it means any- 
thing at all, means that Nixon will 
pardon Calley. A White House 
spokesman, whoever he may be, not 
only gratuitously insulted Moham- 
med Ali by referring to him as a 
‘draft dodger on bail’ but recalled 
Abraham Lincoln’s pardon for a 
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ing the responsibility for his ethical 
decisions to his superior officers. 
He utterly failed to comprehend 
even the ostensible reason for his 
being in Vietnam; even if it had not 
dawned upon him that this purpose 
was unlikely to be achieved (as it 
has to many), he was content to 
obey orders. A _ thinking soldier 
would be death to the State, an 
obedient soldier is the death of 
humanity. 
JACK ROBINSON. 
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to claim supplementary benefits on the 
school meals and milk, etc—submitting 
yourself to a means test to get it—you 
will be a bit better off in terms of what 
the Exchequer takes off you directly, but 
you will still be bloody hard-up in this 
inflationary period—and woe betide you 
when (happy day) both SET and Purchase 
Tax are abolished, and all you have to 
pay is a simple Value Added Tax on 
everything! The average worker, earning 
the average wage with two children, will 
be slightly less than half a week’s wages 
better off at the end of the fiscal year— 
assuming his wages have kept pace with 
prices and he is still in a job anyway, 
for by the cold light of Sunday morning, 
the posh weeklies were coming to the 
conclusion that the unemployment rate 
was not going to be affected by this 
Budget at least until next year—if then, 
for the prophecies seem to show that the 
gross national product might go up by 
one per cent this year, and productivity 
by three per cent—in other words fewer 
workers would be producing more! 
Oddly enough, according to one of the 
Observer’s experts, the chap worst hit 
by Barber’s Budget is the £2,500 a year 
man with two kids, for his tax savings 


are more than offset ‘by additional ex-— 


penses (like he will have to pay £33.80 
more on his National Insurance contri- 
‘butions!). Since this income bracket pro- 
vides just the sort of climbing executive 
type ‘with mortgages and ambitions who 
voted for the Tories, it seems that some- 
what scurvy treatment is their reward. 
Qh our hearts must bleed for them! 


INCENTIVES AND FEAR 


But guess what? The chap who stands 
to gain most from Mr. Barber’s little tax 
fiddles is the ‘lucky family man’ earning 
£15,000 a year. He will be better off 
this time next year by a cool £1,135. 

This is what is known as incentive. 
For the rich and the getting rich, there is 
this incentive to get richer. 

For the workers, not a lot of incentive 
from the Chancellor. What then is going 
to make them work harder for the good 
of the country? One very good, old- 
fashioned feature of capitalist practice: 
FEAR! To them that hath shall be given, 
saith the good book, and from them that 
hath not shall be taken away even that 
which they hath. To which, “Yea Verily’ 
addeth Mr. Barber, as he stimulates the 
bosses but is careful not to do anything 
to stimulate demand. 

With unemployment standing now at 
over three-quarters of a million, with a 
steady increase to indicate firmly that it 
will be up to the million mark by next 
winter at the latest, the meagre benefits 
accruing to the working class out of this 







































































































































































Budget are not going to make anyone go 
mad on a spending spree. On the con- 
trary, the five bob extra a week that 


might be apparent is (a) neither here nor - 


there or (b) will go into the Savings 
Bank. The really poor who benefit on 
paper at least will have a few more 
necessities perhaps, but will certainly 
not even dream of luxuries. The middle- 
class chappie we have already mentioned 
as getting nothing out of it will be lick- 
ing his wounds with his nose to the 
grindstone, which is quite a difficult feat 
and will leave him with no time to go 
shopping and a nasty taste in his mouth. 
The rich bloke who is doing nicely thank 
you anyway is already fitted up with all 
the consumer goods he can manage. His 
little windfall may take him to Tahiti 
for his holiday instead of dreary old 
Monte Carlo. 

So: dropsies for the bosses, but no 
stimulation for the market place. Thus: 
more unemployment. Thus: Fear of los- 
ing your job to keep you quiet at work 
and the Industrial Relations Bill in the 
pipeline to deal with the irrepressible 
militants while Mr. Maudling improves 
the Loranorder situation the better to 
impress our potential kith and kin in the 
Common ‘Market. 






VOU DID SAY 


“ALL OFF’ 
DIDN'T YOu, 


GOVERNMENT EQUALS ROBBERY 


Oh Christ what a load of crap all this 
is! How pathetic to see a nation- 
grovelling before the bloody Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for hand-outs like beg- 
gars before the Palace! 

Doesn’t anybody realise that this is 
OUR MONEY they hand back to us? 
The Government makes nothing; all it 
does is to rob us all of a bloody big 
part of the wealth we create. It sets up 
this protection racket, like the bunch of 
hoods they are, stealing from us under 
duress (Pay up or else!) and then expecta 
ing us to be grateful if they give a bit 
of it back as ‘welfare’ or even if they 
don’t take quite as much this year as 
they took last year! 

Even this is a con trick. They NEVER’ 
reduce taxation—they only find different 
ways of organising the robbery. Make 
no mistake: when VAT replaces SET and 
PT (oh shit!) we shall end up paying 
more than ever before—and everybody 
selling anything will become a tax collecs 
tor for the Government. : 

Everything a government ever does is 
aimed at screwing the people. That is 
all it’s there for—and who needs that? 


JUSTIN: 


Big Ears is Watehing You 


B* NOW MANY readers of this paper 

Bi probably have received an official 
letter written in an astounding piece of 
baby talk, which might almost have come 
from the immortal pen of Enid Blyton. 
The purpose of this letter is to cajole us 
and bully us into filling in the form we 
shall be sent in the forthcoming census. 
‘There are penalties of up to £50 for 
failing to comply... .’ 

The questions on the census form will 
be extremely detailed, and they will go 
into the most absurd details of your 
private life. The South East England 
Young Liberal Federation is organising 
a campaign, People Against the Census, 
and has produced some leaflets, from 
which the following information is taken. 

The ‘head of the household’ is required 
‘to state how he or she occupies the 
accommodation, owner/occupier, rented 
from council, unfurnished letting, fur- 
nished letting, etc., whether the house- 
hold shares with anyone else the use of 
rooms or passages, the number of rooms 
in the house, the number of cars or vans 
used by the family, the situation with 
regard to cookers and baths and all the 
test of it. 

This is stupid enough, but no doubt 
there will be people who will defend it 
on the grounds that this is socially use- 
ful information. If the government is 
concerned about the housing of the 
people they must know what the situation 
is, in order to improve it. The fallacy 
of this of course is that the government 
does not care two pins about the housing 
situation. It cares only about profit, and 
houses will only be built if their building 
can be made to pay. So all this infor- 
mation is demanded because of the 
obsessional nature of bureaucracy. 

More sinister is the demand that the 
‘head of the household’ inform authority 
about each person in the house ‘on the 
night of 25/26th April 1971, or joining 
the household on Monday 26th April 
“AQT 

The information begins with name and 
date of birth, sex, usual address if 


different from the household’s, and then 
goes on into the most complex details of 
the relationships between each person in 
the house with every other. Not only is 
the country of birth demanded, but that 
of the person’s parents. Not only that, 
but also the person’s address five years 
ago. all his qualifications, all about his 
job situation, or whether he is, or is 
about to become a student. In fact it 
would be tedious to go on. 

If one happens to be away on the fatal 
night the wretched ‘head of the house- 
hold’ is still expected to supply most of 
the above information, including ‘what 
is the person’s occupation. FULL details. 
Describe the actual work done... 

This sort of thing was bad enough in 
earlier years, on account of the offence 
to human dignity that a person should be 
subjected to such an inquisition. Now- 
adays it is much more dangerous. We 
live in a country sliding slowly, but with 
increasing speed, down the slope into a 
police state, probably of a Fascist, Right- 
Wing kind, but that is not of much im- 
portance in itself. Left or Right it’s just 
as bad. Also we live in the age of the 
computer. All this information will be 
fed into computers where it can be stored 
forever, and where it will easily be found 
by authority whenever it feels the need 
for it. 

We should support this campaign, and 
not be put off by the fact that the people 
organising it are mainly Young Liberals. 
Reforms are always worth having if they 
mean a bit less authoritarianism or bar- 
barity. To get rid of the death penalty 
was a good thing. The census would 
also be something worth getting rid of, 
and maybe some people may eventually 
pay with their lives because the govern- 
ment knew where to put its finger on 
them when it wanted to. 

Anyone interested in joining this cam- 
paign should contact: 

BRIAN MILTON, 

Flat 1, 22 North Villas, 

Loudon, N.W.1. 
° A.W.U. 
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A Special Paper 
for Workers 


Dear Comrades, 

I, for one, do not welcome the appear- 
ance of a new anarchist ‘rank-and-file’ 
paper. The hope expressed by Bill 
Dwyer that there will be no rivalry 
between the new paper and FREEDOM 
is, I’m afraid, purely -pious. 

The hard facts of life are that the 
interest in anarchism, though growing, 
is still very small, and the two papers 
cannot help but compete for the same 
readership. With FREEDOM now costing 
a shilling, it is not reasonable to expect 
workers to buy both. 

In any case, what will the new paper 
say that could not be said in FREEDOM 
which appears to me to be willing to 
print almost anything? 

It would be a different matter if the 
country was in a revolutionary ferment. 


a ee ee ae, 


on behalf of the community’ which is 
to be the line of the new paper, but 
if anyone wants to write articles in 
FREEDOM exhorting them to do so, then 
I’m sure nobody is going to stop him. 

I would ask these comrades to think - 
again. It would be terrible to have 
a paper with such a long and honourable 
record as FREEDOM, disappear because 
of such an irresponsible action. 

Fraternally, 
JANET LAWRENCE. 


The Doomsday Day 


Dear Comrades, 

Amongst the vast assemblage of anar- 
chist reading matter which has come my 
way since the postal workers returned 
I was interested to see two diverse 
opinions on my review of Gordon 
Rattray Taylor’s The Doomsday Day. 

Terry Phillips complains that I intro- 
duced ‘an air of Malthusian pessimism’ 
SS Ee a ee) ee eee 


FORDS STRIKE 


think again and increase its offer is un- 
likely. But certainly the statements of 
support that were issued from this con- 
ference had a special meaning after 
Henry Ford’s visit and his threats to cut 
back investment in this country. 

Mr. Woodcock, President of the United 
Automobile Workers of America, even 
went along to 10 Downing Street, like 
Mr. Ford, to put his case against multi- 
national companies and the threat they 
pose to the independence of governments. 
It is true that such companies have higher 
annual turnovers than some states. But 
governments are. part and parcel of capi- 
talism and they try to ensure a healthy 
economic state of affairs in order to gain 
maximum profits from investments. It 
was this unhealthy atmosphere for invest- 
ment that was the reason for Mr. Ford’s 
complaints to Mr. Heath. 

However, Mr. Heath and his govern- 
ment did not need his advice for, as they 
explained, they pinned great hopes on 
their Industrial Relations Bill as a safe- 
guard for big business. Mr. Ford’s globe- 
trotting illustrates how powerful such 
companies are and how they use the 
tactic of ‘divide and rule’ on an inter- 
national scale, as well as at plant and 
national level, in order to blackmail and 
frighten both workers and governments 
into accepting their plans. 


UNPREDICTABLE STOPPAGES 


One of Mr. Ford’s complaints was the 
large number of unpredictable stoppages 
which continually hit production. He 
was more concerned about these than a 
possible long, set-piece strike at the end 
of an agreement. It is not a coincidence 
that both the Industrial Relations Bill 
and the terms of the Ford settlement are 
mainly centred around preventing un- 
predictable stoppages. 

The settlement terms for. the longest 
strike at British Ford are recommended 
by Hugh Scanlon of the Engineers’ Union 
and Jack Jones of the Transport and 
General. While these terms give a size- 
able wage increase of £3.62 to £4.80, 
backdated to March 1, followed by an- 
other £2-£2.33 in December and the same 
amount in August 1972, equal pay for 
women at once and a paid holiday on 
New Year’s Day, they also include a 
‘freeze’ on further wage demands, a ‘no- 
strike’ clause as well as agreed arrange- 
ments for negotiating when the contract 
runs out in March 1973. 

If such an agreement is adhered to it 
will give managements considerable 
power over their employees. Another 
aspect of the settlement is that the second 
and third increases are lower than the 
first. This could mean that if the cost of 
living continues to rise at the present 
rate then these increases will be quickly 


brothels—nor is there any requirement 
that people must have more than one 
artner. 

Female frustration might well be over- 
come by the growth of a supply of 
willing partners who are sterilised. 

No doubt Terry Phillips thinks this 
is all pretty hellish, but it poses with 
abortion a radical means of stopping 
population growth. However, as I said, 
there are too many forces in the way of 
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does not care two pins about the housing 
situation. It cares only about profit, and 
houses will only be built if their building 
can be made to pay. So all this infor- 
mation is demanded because of the 
obsessional nature of bureaucracy. 

More sinister is the demand that the 
‘head of the household’ inform authority 
about each person in the house ‘on the 
night of 25/26th April 1971, or joining 
the household on Monday 26th April 
1971’. 

The information begins with name and 
date of birth, sex, usual address if 


mean a bit less authoritarianism or bar- 
barity. To get rid of the death penalty 
was a good thing. The census would 
also be something worth getting rid of, 
and maybe some people may eventually 
pay with their lives because the govern- 
ment knew where to put its finger on 
them when it wanted to. 
Anyone interested in joining this cam- 
paign should contact: 
3 BRIAN MILTON, 
Flat 1, 22 North Villas, 
London, N.W.1. 
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A Special Paper 
for Workers 


Dear Comrades, 


I, for one, do not welcome the appear- 
ance of a new anarchist ‘rank-and-file’ 
paper. The hope expressed by Bill 
Dwyer that there will be no rivalry 
between the new paper and FREEDOM 
is, ’'m afraid, purely -pious. 

The hard facts of life are that the 
interest in anarchism, though growing, 
is still very small, and the two papers 
cannot help but compete for the same 
readership. With FREEDOM now costing 
a shilling, it is not reasonable to expect 
workers to buy both. 

In any case, what will the new paper 
say that could not be said in FREEDOM 
which appears to me to be willing to 
print almost anything? 

It would be a different matter if the 
country was in a revolutionary ferment. 
Then anarchist papers would proliferate 
all over the place, and a good thing too. 
But to imagine that this is such a 
time is crazy. 

Bill Dwyer says that ‘modern society 
being pluralistic, various sections of the 
community need particular attention’. I 
don’t see how society is any more 
pluralistic (dictionary definition ‘more 
than one’) than it has been since capi- 
talism began—there are still exploiters 
and exploited. What I suspect is im- 
plied in this statement is that you need 
a special paper for workers because they 
are not up to understanding the finer 
points of anarchist doctrine. 

This was never the conception of 
Socialist propagandists. Workers were 
expected to read, and did read, works 
of a high literary standard on politics 
and philosophy. 

It is true there may be a place for 
a journal such as Anarchy for those 
whose education has trained them to 
think of questions in a very abstruse 
fashion—or to deal with specialised 
technical matter. But the fact remains 
that there is nothing about anarchism 
that cannot be said in reasonably plain 
language—and well understood by any 
worker. In this sense I find FREEDOM 
an excellent paper. Without making any 
patronising concessions, it deals with 
questions important to vast numbers of 
people in a readily understandable way. 

So if anarchists are seriously interested 
in influencing events—and otherwise why 
bother producing papers at all?—I would 
urge that times are too grim and our 
numbers too small to allow of the 
squandering of resources in publishing 
a second paper. 

British workers are not to the best 
of my knowledge thirsting to ‘lock out 
the bosses and administer production 


on behalf of the community’ which is 
to be the line of the new paper, but 
if anyone wants to write articles in 
FREEDOM exhorting them to do so, then 
I’m sure nobody is going to stop him. 

I would ask these comrades to think - 
again. It would be terrible to have 
a paper with such a long and honourable 
record as FREEDOM, disappear because 
of such an irresponsible action. 

Fraternally, 
JANET LAWRENCE. 


The Doomsday Day 


Dear Comrades, 

Amongst the vast assemblage of anar- 
chist reading matter which has come my 
way since the postal workers returned 
I was interested to see two diverse 
opinions on my review of Gordon 
Rattray Taylor’s The Doomsday Day. 

Terry Phillips complains that I intro- 
duced ‘an air of Malthusian pessimism’ 
and ‘other weird (queer?) ideas uncon- 
nected with anarchism’. Way back in 
1952 Tony Gibson wrote Food Produc- 
tion and Population and stated: ‘I have 
no quarrel at all with Malthus’ unanswer- 
able mathematics’ and concluded: ‘The 
Malthusian case can best be met by 
assuring the conditions in which people 
will be able to limit their fecundity by 
rational contraception.’ Agreed 100%. 

‘With every belly goes a pair of hands,’ 
observes Terry Phillips—yes, but it is not 


Letiers 


likely that work will be ‘geared to real 
and urgent needs and not the profit of 
the few’ in the foreseeable future—thus 
those bellies will not be filled. Mal- 
nutrition is more common in the world 
today than a reasonable diet—starving 
people have hands but it does not save 
them, their bellies are not filled. 

I would reiterate that homosexuality, 
male and female, is a practical means of 
averting births—thus a means of popu- 
lation control. Prostitution—with women 
either on the pill or sterilised, or their 
mates—is a means of providing for 
sexual needs outside a single mate bond 
without fear of unwanted births. Puritan 
anarchists have always had a ‘thing’ 
about prostitutes but I’m fairly sure they 
get more out of life than most women 
and often enjoy sexual activity. There 
is no need to have the State running 
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of an agreement. It is not a coincidence 
that both the Industrial Relations Bill 
and the terms of the Ford settlement are 
mainly centred around preventing un- 
predictable stoppages. 

The settlement terms for. the longest 
strike at British Ford are recommended 
by Hugh Scanlon of the Engineers’ Union 
and Jack Jones of the Transport and 
General. While these terms give a size- 
able wage increase of £3.62 to £4.80, 
backdated to March 1, followed by an- 
other £2-£2.33 in December and the same 
amount in August 1972, equal pay for 
women at once and a paid holiday on 
New Year’s Day, they also include a 
‘freeze’ on further wage demands, a ‘no- 
strike’ clause as well as agreed arrange- 
ments for negotiating when the contract 
runs out in March 1973. 

If such an agreement is adhered to it 
will give managements considerable 
power over their employees. Another 
aspect of the settlement is that the second 
and third increases are lower than the 
first. This could mean that if the cost of 
living continues to rise at the present 
rate then these increases will be quickly 


brothels—nor is there any requirement 
that people must have more than one 
partner. 

Female frustration might well be over- 
come by the growth of a supply of 
willing partners who are sterilised. 

No doubt Terry Phillips thinks this 
is all pretty hellish, but it poses with 
abortion a radical means of stopping 
population growth. However, as I said, 
there are too many forces in the way of 
an acceptance of such a humane policy 
and population will be controlled by 
famine. Weird, isn’t it? 


Fraternally, 
JW. 


Anarchist Topics 


Dear Editors, 


S. E. Parker (Letters, 27.2.71). again 
demands evidence to refute his view that 
anarchism cannot be ‘universalized’ but 
can only be instantiated in the lives of a 
few individuals. Again I can only reply 
that it is up to him to produce sufficient 
evidence for that view. The fact that 
anarchism has not yet been universalized 
is not sufficient. 

Parker describes me as a believer in 
‘some unexplained (and, I suspect, un- 
explainable) process of concurrent and 
contagious spontaneity of the sort that 
will result in what Ellingham wants it 
to result in’—i.e. a new civilization not 
based on authority. What I have in mind 
is a process of spontaneous co-operation. 

True co-operation is always spon- 
taneous. It is based neither on calculated 
self-interest nor on deliberate self-sacri- 
fice. It just happens when people join in 
some activity for the sheer fun of being 
together and doing things together. It 


_is unexplainable—as unexplainable (and 


as contagious) as love, of which it is a 
manifestation. But it does happen, and 
it is the only truly revolutionary factor. 

If the great social upheavals of the 
past have only resulted in the perpetu- 
ation of authority in old or new forms, 
it is because that factor has been absent, 
or has been overcome by other factors. 
But who can say it will not ultimately 
prevail? 
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think again and increase its offer is un- 
likely.. But certainly the statements of 
support that were issued from this con- 
ference had a special meaning after 
Henry Ford’s visit and his threats to cut 
back investment in this country. 

Mr. Woodcock, President of the United 
Automobile Workers of America, even 
went along to 10 Downing Street, like 
Mr. Ford, to put his case against multi- 
national companies and the threat they 
pose to the independence of governments. 
It is true that such companies have higher 
annual turnovers than some states. But 
governments are. part and parcel of capi- 
talism and they try to ensure a healthy 
economic state of affairs in order to gain 
maximum. profits from investments. It 
was this unhealthy atmosphere for invest- 
ment that was the reason for Mr. Ford’s 
complaints to Mr. Heath, 

However, Mr. Heath and his govern- 
ment did not need his advice for, as they 
explained, they pinned great hopes on 
their Industrial Relations Bill as a safe- 
guard for big business. Mr. Ford’s globe- 
trotting illustrates how powerful such 
companies are and how they use the 
tactic of ‘divide and rule’ on an inter- 
national scale, as well as at plant and 
national level, in order to blackmail and 
frighten both workers and governments 
into accepting their plans. 


UNPREDICTABLE STOPPAGES 


One of Mr. Ford’s complaints was the 
large number of unpredictable stoppages 
which continually hit production. He 
was more concerned about these than a 
possible long, set-piece strike at the end 
of an agreement. It is not a coincidence 
that both the Industrial Relations Bill 
and the terms of the Ford settlement are 
mainly centred around preventing un- 
predictable stoppages. 

The settlement terms for. the longest 
strike at British Ford are recommended 
by Hugh Scanlon of the Engineers’ Union 
and Jack Jones of the Transport and 
General. While these terms give a size- 
able wage increase of £3.62 to £4.80, 
backdated to March 1, followed by an- 
other £2-£2.33 in December and the same 
amount in August 1972, equal pay for 
women at once and a paid holiday on 
New Year’s Day, they also include a 
‘freeze’ on further wage demands, a ‘no- 
strike’ clause as well as agreed arrange- 
ments for negotiating when the contract 
runs out in March 1973. 

If such an agreement is adhered to it 
will give managements considerable 
power over their employees. Another 
aspect of the settlement is that the second 
and third increases are lower than the 
first. This could mean that if the cost of 
living continues to rise at the present 
rate then these increases will be quickly 


brothels—nor is there any requirement 
that people must have more than one 
partner. ‘ 

Female frustration might well be over- 
come by the growth of a supply of 
willing partners who are sterilised. 

No doubt Terry Phillips thinks this 
is all pretty hellish, but it poses with 
abortion a radical means of stopping 
population growth. However, as I said, 
there are too many forces in the way of 
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swallowed up and the workers’ hands are 
tied by the ‘no-strike’ clause. Any agree- 


ments that tie up wages in this manner 


are not in the interests of the workers. 
They can only serve the desire of manage- 
ments to achieve maximum profits. 

The Government is certainly upset by 
the size of the agreement. They have set 
an example in the public sector and feel 
that the private sector is letting them 
down. A Financial Times leader says 
the following in defence of Fords and 
the agreement. ‘But in the present phase 
of incomes policy every company is en- 
titled to make the best bargain it can get 
in the light of its own situation and 
requirements, and if it thinks its com- 
petitive position can tolerate a price in- 
crease then that is its decision. It is up 
to the Government to decide what is the 
most effective form of incomes policy 
and how best to implement it.’ 


This statement illustrates the hypo- 
crisy of calls for restraint for the 
‘national interest’. Fords still think that 
under the circumstances they have a 
worthwhile agreement which, if kept, will 
suit their purposes very well. 


HURRIED BALLOT 


The hurriedly organised ballot of 
members has shown majorities at every 
plant for a return to work. However at 
mass meetings called by the shop 
stewards, majorities have favoured a con- 
tinuation of the struggle for parity of 
earnings.* The haste to get the ballot 
vote shows that the union leaders want a 
settlement. The nine-week-old dispute 
has already cost them dearly in financial 
terms and a continuation could mean a 
really hard-fought and prolonged struggle. 
Rank and file members might seek the 
support offered to them and thereby in- 
volve workers on an international scale. 
It remains to be seen how big the revolt 
against the agreement and the union 
leaders will be. 


However workers should be thinking 
internationally. Industry is becoming so 
interdependent and interlocked that wor- 
kers in another country could easily find 
themselves doing the work of fellow- 
workers in dispute. Moves made at the 
recent conference are a start, but it 
should not be left to the union leaders. 


THE NEEDLESS WASTE 


The shop stewards’ combines should 
also be thinking of linking up with those 
in factories abroad, not just to create 
better understanding of common. prob- 
lems on wages and conditions, but to 
challenge the multi-national empires 
themselves. They have been described 
as ‘global profiteers’ who exploit people 
and raw materials for wealth and power 
of a minority. It is this power and wealth 
that should be questioned for the con- 
tinual need of these profiteers, like Fords, 
to expand is gradually destroying our 
environment. It is not only the settle- 
ment that should be considered but also 
the crazy expansion and needless waste 
of land and raw materials that are needed 
for the motor car and the profits of 
capitalism. : 

PoE 


*Workers at Swansea and Halewood 
(Liverpool), voted to continue the strike 
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Aberdeen 
Housing 
Victory 


EGULAR READERS of FREEDOM 

will recall the story of 72-year-old 
Jimmy White and his struggle, supported 
by Aberdeen Anarchists, to get out of 
the slum garret where he lived for over 
30 years. 

Our unceasing pressure on _ public 
health bureaucrats, town councillors and 
MPs has now been rewarded. Jimmy has 
been given an OAP flatlet in a pleasant 
city suburb. 

Jimmy is delighted and, naturally, so 
are we! Our thanks and Jimmy’s go to 
all those who helped in this three-year 
battle for human dignity. 
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of an agreement. It is not a coincidence 
that both the Industrial Relations Bill 
and the terms of the Ford settlement are 
mainly centred around preventing un- 
predictable stoppages. 

The settlement terms for. the longest 
strike at British Ford are recommended 
by Hugh Scanlon of the Engineers’ Union 
and Jack Jones of the Transport and 
General. While these terms give a size- 
able wage increase of £3.62 to £4.80, 
backdated to March 1, followed by an- 
other £2-£2.33 in December and the same 
amount in August 1972, equal pay for 
women at once and a paid holiday on 
New Year’s Day, they also include a 
‘freeze’ on further wage demands, a ‘no- 
strike’ clause as well as agreed arrange- 
ments for negotiating when the contract 
runs out in March 1973. 

Tf such an agreement is adhered to it 
will give managements considerable 
power over their employees. Another 
aspect of the settlement is that the second 
and third increases are lower than the 
first. This could mean that if the cost of 
living continues to rise at the present 
rate then these increases will be quickly 


brothels—nor is there any requirement 
that people must have more than one 
partner. 

Female frustration might well ce over- 
come by the growth of a supply of 
willing partners who are sterilised. 

No doubt Terry Phillips thinks this 
is all pretty hellish, but it poses with 
abortion a radical means of stopping 
population growth. However, as I said, 
there are too many forces in the way of 
an acceptance of such a humane policy 
and population will be controlled by 
famine. Weird, isn’t it? 

Fraternally, 


J.W. 


Anarchist Topics 


Dear Editors, 


S. E. Parker (Letters, 27.2.71) again 
demands evidence to refute his view that 
anarchism cannot be ‘universalized’ but 
can only be instantiated in the lives of a 
few individuals. Again I can only reply 
that it is up to him to produce sufficient 
evidence for that view. The fact that 
anarchism has not yet been universalized 
is not sufficient. 

Parker describes me as a believer in 
‘some unexplained (and, I suspect, un- 
explainable) process of concurrent and 
contagious spontaneity of the sort that 
will result in what Ellingham wants it 
to result in’—i.e. a new civilization not 
based on authority. What I have in mind 
is a process of spontaneous co-operation. 

True co-operation is always spon- 
taneous. It is based neither on calculated 
self-interest nor on deliberate self-sacri- 
fice. It just happens when people join in 
some activity for the sheer fun of being 
together and doing things together. It 
is unexplainable—as unexplainable (and 
as contagious) as love, of which it is a 
manifestation. But it does happen, and 
it is the only truly revolutionary factor. 

If the great social upheavals of the 
past have only resulted in the perpetu- 
ation of authority in old or new forms, 
it is because that factor has been absent, 
or has been overcome by other factors. 
But who can say it will not ultimately 
prevail? 





terms Baye a continuation could mean a 
really hard-fought and prolonged struggle. 
Rank and file members might seek the 
support offered to them and thereby in- 
volve workers on an international scale. 
It remains to be seen how big the revolt 
against the agreement and the union 
leaders will be. 


However workers should be thinking 
internationally. Industry is becoming so 
interdependent and interlocked that wor- 
kers in another country could easily find 
themselves doing the work of fellow- 
workers in dispute. Moves made at the 
recent conference are a start, but it 
should not be left to the union leaders. 


THE NEEDLESS WASTE 


The shop stewards’ combines should 
also be thinking of linking up with those 
in factories abroad, not just to create 
better understanding of common prob- 
lems on wages and conditions, but to 
challenge the multi-national empires 
themselves. They have been described 
as ‘global profiteers’ who exploit people 
and raw materials for wealth and power 
of a minority. It is this power and wealth 
that should be questioned for the con- 
tinual need of these profiteers, like Fords, 
to expand is gradually destroying our 
environment. It is not only the settle- 
ment that should be considered but also 
the crazy expansion and needless waste 
of land and raw materials that are needed 
for the motor car and the profits of 
capitalism. 

PT. 


*Workers at Swansea and Halewood 
(Liverpool), voted to continue the strike 
and did not return to work on Monday. 
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EGULAR READERS of FREEDOM 

will recall the story of 72-year-old 
Jimmy White and his struggle, supported 
by Aberdeen Anarchists, to get out of 
the slum garret where he lived for over 
30 years. 

Our unceasing pressure on _ public 
health bureaucrats, town councillors and 
MPs has now been rewarded. Jimmy has 
been given an OAP flatlet in a pleasant 
city suburb. 

Jimmy is delighted and, naturally, so 
are we! Our thanks and Jimmy’s go to 
all those who helped in this three-year 
battle for human dignity. 

ABERDEEN ANARCHISTS. 


Parker says I am ‘fond of derogatory 
labelling’, but I fail to see that I have 
labelled him, derogatorily or otherwise. 
What I wrote was that Parker ‘in effect 
. . . is saying that most of us are so 
stupid that we shall never see any 
necessity for a radically new civilization’. 
In effect Parker is saying that, because 
to believe in authority is to be stupid. 

Parker is profoundly mistaken when 


he argues that ‘some of the most ardent 
governmentalists are very intelligent per- 
sons’. They may be clever, efficient, and 
cunning, but they are not intelligent. 
Authority, which creates chaos and calls 
it law.and order, is the very negation of 
intelligence. 
Yours sincerely, 

Bristol FRANCIS ELLINGHAM. 
W23-71. 
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AFBIB—To all Groups. 


Next AFBIB Meeting and Production, 
Sunday, May 2. Please send a dele- 
gate to Birmingham. (Accommodation 
provided if necessary.) Address all letters 
to: 

Peter Le Mare, 5 Hannafore Road, 
Rotton Park, Birmingham, 16. Tel. 
021-454 6871. Material that cannot 
wait for the bulletin-to be sent to 
R. Atkins, Vanbrugh College, Hes- 
lington, York. The Contact Columa 
in ‘Freedom’ is also available for 
urgent information. 

Greups should send latest addresses 
to Birmingham. New inquirers should 


write direct to ‘them or to the AFB 
information office in Birmingham. 


AFB REGIONAL GROUPS 
There are now anarchist groups in almost every 
part of the country. To find your nearest group 
write to: 
North West Federation: Secretary, Les Smith, 
47 Clarence Street, Primrose, Lancaster. 
Cornwall: arse ee, 13 Ledrah Road, St. Austell. 
(M, Ma, 
Essex & E. Herts.: P. Newell, ‘Aegean’, Peet 
Lane, Eight Ash Green, Colchester. (OM, FL. 
Surrey: G. Wright, 47 College Road, Epsom. 
Yorkshire; Martin Watkins, Flat D, 90 Clarendon 
Road, Leeds, LS2 9L. 
Scotland: Temporary Secretary, Neil 
203 Cornhill ae Aberdeen. 
Wales: c/o P. L. Mare (address above). 
N. Ireland: c/o. Freedom Press. 
S. Ireland: 20 College Lane, Dublin, 2. 
University and Student Groups: fo P. L. Mare 
ee aacgr a M 
B—badges 


Munro, 


Ma—snagazine; 
rly; FL—free leadista ) 
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Mounted Police in action at the Elephant & Castle during 1926 General Strike 


TOWARDS WORKERS’ CONTROL 


‘Anarchists must recognise the usefulness and the importance of the workers’ movement, must favour its development, 


and make it one of the levers for their actions, doing all they can so that it, in conjunction with all existing progressive 
forces, will culminate in a social revolution which leads to the suppression of classes and to complete freedom, equality, 
peace and solidarity among all human beings. But it would be a great and fatal illusion to believe, as many do, that the 
workers’ movement can and must on its own, by its very nature, lead to such a revolution. On the contrary, all movements 
founded on material and immediate interests (and a mass working-class movement cannot be founded on anything else), if 
the ferment, the drive and the unremitting efforts of men of ideas struggling and making sacrifices for an ideal future are 
lacking, tend to adopt themselves to circumstances, foster a conservative spirit, and the fear of change in those who manage 
to improve conditions, and often end up by creating new privileged classes and serving to support and consolidate the system 


which one would want to destroy.’} 


d bees ABOVE was written by Malatesta in October 1927 and refers to the situation existing in Italy at that time. However 
its description and analysis are applicable to this country in present-day circumstances. 

It is certainly true that the present role of trade unions has created a privileged class of bureaucrats whose functions 
are to serve and consolidate the present economic system. Any change in this system will have to have the support of those 


who are at present organised within these unions, 


It is not a case of changing the leadership of the trade unions to one of 


men who believe in revolutionary action, but rather one of changing the outlook of the members. 


At certain periods in the history of the trade union move- 
ment, some unions have adopted a revolutionary approach to 
their problems. In Britain during the years 1910-1922, rail- 
waymen, miners and engineers formally adopted resolutions 
which either demanded a share in the control of their industry 
or the complete take-over under workers’ control. These 
periods may be the exception rather than the rule but they 
nevertheless indicate the desire of workers, in certain situations, 
for revolutionary change. 


NATIONALISATION, NO ANSWER 


Many of the dreams for workers’ control, like those put 
forward in the ‘Miners’ Next Step’? for the taking over and 
running of the industry, have ended in disillusionment under 
nationalisation. Instead of giving the control of an industry 


to the workers who are employed in it, nationalisation has 
made these industries larger, more rigid and more remote. 
Far from investing the ownership with the community, it has 
strengthened the State. Nationalisation is a political concept 
which has given the State industrial power and this, coupled 
with social and political power, gives the State enormous 
authority over all aspects of our lives. The idea that national- 
isation was a step towards eventual workers’ control has proved 
not only wrong but disastrous. Those industries that have 
been nationalised have also been those in decline and the . 
resulting programme has meant that huge numbers of workers 
were made redundant. Rather than giving workers more 
control, nationalisation has made management more remote, 
more powerful and therefote more able to resist the demands 
made on them by the workers, 
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Man’s desire for control over his own life runs very deep 
among his basic instincts. Nobody will admit that he or 
she enjoys being pushed around. Certain freedoms have been 
won and not given and these are more or less taken for 
granted. We have the freedom to change our political masters, 
we can express and generally propagate our ideas, but in 
present-day society industrial power is the most important 
thing. We spend nearly one-third of our lives at work 
creating wealth and power for a minority of employers and 
the State. During this time we have little or no say in the 
way the work is to be organised and carried out. We are 
hardly ever consulted or given any responsibility over the 
jobs we perform. When there is no work we are sacked and 
when there is an abundance we are expected to give up our 
leisure and work overtime. In return we receive a wage 
packet to enable us to procure the necessities to feed, clothe 
and shelter us and our families. 


LITTLE OR NO SAY 


The paradox is that those who actually produce the goods, 
distribute them and provide the necessary social services for 
the community have little or no say on how this is done, 
while those who cream off the wealth from the productive 
work have control over the work processes. Productive wor- 
kers are the most important section of the community. Many 
workers perform useful jobs, such as bus conductors, but 
without the drivers and the mechanics to service the vehicles, 
the bus service would be non-existent. The position is that 
some of the most important workers who perform vital jobs 
are amongst the lowest paid in the country. 

As producers and distributors of goods, workers are 
obviously in a strong position, but the average worker does 
not appreciate this. Most men are quite content with their 
present position as receivers of orders, but many also have 
a desire to gain some control over matters which affect them 
at work. Trade unions are organisations of such a collective 
desire for control and regulation of conditions, but some mis- 
take this job organisation for workers’ control. “Workers’ 
control exists wherever trade union practice, shop stewards’ 
sanctions and collective power constrain employers.’ (Partici- 
pation and Control—Ken Coates and Tony Topham.) No 
one would deny that this control at job level is a desirable 
thing but it is not workers’ control. However such job 
organisation has achieved a high degree of control which 
fosters responsibility and initiative. 

Reg Wright describing a form of job organisation which 
operated in Coventry writes, ‘The gang system sets men’s minds 
free from many worries and enables them to concentrate 
completely on the job. It provides a natural frame of security, 
it gives confidence, shares money equally, uses all degrees of 
skill without distinction and enables jobs to be allocated 
to the man or woman best suited to them, the allocation 
frequently being made by the workers themselves. Change of 
jobs to avoid monotony is an easy matter. The “gaffer” is 
abolished and foremen are now technicians called in to advise, 
or to act in a breakdown or other emergency.’? Such a system 
of control in a mass product conveyor belt factory is obviously 
advantageous to workers, but it nevertheless remains a work 
method which only alleviates the inhuman and humdrum 
drudgery of modern car factories. The gang system ended 
when Standards found themselves in financial trouble and 
were absorbed into the lorry empire of Leylands. 


CONTROL OF THE UNIONS? 


Workers’ control is a term being used today to describe so 
many different situations and Ken Coates and Tony Topham 
would no doubt apply it to the gang system. But this was 
not workers’ control but only a very good way of making a 
tedious job worthwhile. Some other advocates of workers’ 
control stress that control of the unions as a first step is 
imperative. One such group or rather a potential political 
party is the International Socialists. Their aims have varied 
over the years from ‘public ownership under full workers’ 
control’ to ‘workers’ power-democratic collective control of 
the working class over industry and society through a state 
of workers’ councils and workers’ control of production’.5 
Both the prominence of ‘public ownership’ and, later, .‘a 
state of workers’ councils’ does presuppose some form. of 
state or state machinery. This acceptance of the state is 
also linked with the idea of a political party. One of their 
editorials stated: ‘The urgent need is to develop a credible 
socialist alternative to the Tories and Labour. The Inter- 


national Socialists are committed to building such an alter- 
native party.” Their final advice was to ‘Keep the Tories 
Out. Vote Labour and prepare to Fight.’6 

This advice is basically the same as that proffered by the 
other 56 varieties of Trotskyist groups. It calls for support 
for a party which, if it were in power, would in fact become 
a new ruling class and would create new privileges for itself 
and subject the workers to the same basic alienation which 
is an integral part of capitalist production. Any form of 
State control of industry must inevitably mean that decisions 
which affect workers will be made by others who are not 
directly affected. 


RUSSIAN EXAMPLE 


Malatesta, writing of the State, said that ‘should it survive, 
it would continually tend to reconstruct, under one form or 
another (my italics), a privileged and oppressing class’? There 
have been many examples to bear this out. Just such a 
situation arose at Kronstadt, 50 years ago, as well as during 
the preceding revolution of 1917. Emma Goldman had the 
following to say about these important events. 

‘The process of alienating the Russian masses from the 
Revolution had begun almost immediately after Lenin and 
his Party had ascended to power. Crass discrimination in 
rations and housing, suppression of every political right, 
continued persecution and arrests early became the order 
of the day. True, the purges undertaken at that time did 
not include party members, although Communists also helped 
to fill the prisons and concentration camps. A case in point 
is the first Labour Opposition whose rank and file were 
quickly eliminated and their leaders, Shlapnikov sent to the 
Caucasus for “a rest” and Alexandra Kollontay placed under 
house arrest. But all the other political opponents, among 
them Mensheviki, Social Revolutionists, Anarchists, many 
of the Liberal intelligentsia and workers as well as peasants, 
were given short shrift in the cellars of the Cheka, or exiled 
to slow death in the distant parts of Russia or Siberia. In 
other words, Stalin has not originated the theory or methods 
that have crushed the Russian Revolution or forged new 
chains for the Russian people. 

‘I admit, the dictatorship under Stalin’s rule has become 
monstrous. That does not, however, lessen the guilt of 
Leon Trotsky as one of the actors in the revolutionary drama 
of which Kronstadt was one of the bloodiest scenes.’8 


A WORSE SUBJECTION 


Certainly the Communist totalitarian state has provided a 
lesson and has proved the anarchist case against the capture 
of state power for revolutionary aims. This has given 
workers new and more powerful industrial masters. The 
Communist state has taken over more and more functions 
of society together with economic power. This means that 
the State not only controls the economy by various means 
such as outlawing strikes but because it has become the 
political and economic master, it condemns workers to a 
worse subjection than its counterparts in the West by the 
very fact that the means to improve conditions of work are 
denied by law. ~The State in Communist countries has be- 
come all powerful and embracing. It decides on the distri- 
bution of raw materials, the type and distribution of goods, 
investments and the appointments of managers of factories. 
In a ‘workers’ state’ all is decided upon from above. 

The Communist Party makes no pretence of allowing 
workers’ control. Bert Ramelson, Industrial Organiser for 
the Communist Party, had this to say: ‘While management 
have the responsibility to ensure safety and provide welfare, 
training and educational facilities, their enforcement and 
supervision is done by workers’ elected representatives and 
committees. Thus, because of the absence of a fundamental 
clash of interest between workers and management in a 
socialist state there is a tremendous expansion of industrial 
democracy. Nevertheless it would be wrong to assume that 
all differences between management and workers disappear 
or that “workers’ control” or “self management” exists or is 
theoretically possible, that is if by these phrases, is meant 
control over all aspects of production, e.g. including what to 
produce, pricing, investment, etc. 

‘Management, even under socialism, will tend to show greater 
concern for output and unit costs and, at times, this could 
very well encroach on the workers’ rights and interests (my 
italics). ‘That is why trade unions are essential in socialist 
society and why basically their major function remains the 


same as in a Capitalist society—the safeguarding of the 
workers’ interests and upholding them against all comers— 
including management and state.’? 

Anarchists would claim that a fundamental clash of in- 
terests still remains in a Communist state for a workers’ 
position remains virtually the same, as Bert Ramelson has 
admitted in the sentence emphasised. He lays great stress 
on the role of trade unions to defend workers’ interests and 
yet it is these same organisations which are thoroughly inte- 
grated into the state machine. They are no longer independent 
and free organisations but a part of the totalitarian system 
and because of this Soviet workers are worse off than their 
Western counterparts. Revolts by workers in Communist 
states reinforce the anarchists’ contention that a fundamental 
difference divides the workers and the state. The official 
trade unions have not taken the workers’ side in these con- 
flicts and in such situations the workers have created their 
own organisations against the system that has ruled and 
dominated them. 


HUNGARY, POLAND AND FRANCE 


In revolutionary situations organisations of workers’ and 
peasants’ councils, representing the interests and aspirations 
of the working class have emerged. Such occurrences are 
not peculiar to the distant past for Hungary, Poland and 
France have been recent examples. In all these countries 
the power of the state and the government was overwhelmed 
by the opposition of the people. Workers’ and peasants’ 
councils were organised and the official trade unions and 
the party officials were ignored. The committees formed at 
the places of work were linked with similar committees in 
other factories, while these in turn were linked with other 
industries on both a district and national basis. This sort 
of organisation, federated throughout the country, has often 
grown up very quickly, while the production of essential 
goods and the distribution of foodstuffs has continued. 

During the Hungarian uprising in 1956 the Observer (25.11.56) 
commented: ‘A fantastic aspect of the situation is that al- 
though the general strike is in being and there is no centrally 
organised industry, the workers are nevertheless taking it 
upon themselves to keep essential services going for pur- 
poses which they themselves determine and support. Workers’ 
councils in industrial districts have undertaken the distri- 
bution .of essential goods and food to the population, in 
order to keep them alive. The coal miners are making daily 
allocations of just sufficient coal to keep the power stations 
going and supply the hospitals in Budapest and other large 
towns. Railwaymen organise trains to go to approved 
destinations for approved purposes. It is. self-help in a 
setting of Anarchy.’ 

The opposition to the Hungarian Communist State and 
the Soviet invaders was not just a negative one of strike 
action but took a revolutionary initiative in creating a basis 
for a new free society. There are many examples of this 
where workers and peasants find that the hold of the state 
over society has loosened. There is an almost natural in- 
clination to seize this initiative and take over the means of 
production. For those who work on the land this is made 
easier by the fact that all the necessary requirements are 
at hand and workers have only to continue planting and 
harvesting after the landowners or bureaucrats have fied. 
Industry, on the other hand, has to rely on raw materials 
and factories to enable these to be turned into the finished 
product. When the State’s power is weakened it has just 
had to accept the situation but when the authorities feel 
strong enough they legalise the situation. The State did this 
in Russia in 1917 and Spain in 1936. This legislation did 
not make workers’ control and also succeeded in preventing 
any in existence from developing and spreading. 

Where the factories and work places have been taken 
over, the workers have shown initiative and continued to 
produce, improvising to offset the lack of parts and materials. 
They have shown that they can run and control industry, 
even during the most difficult times. The failure to maintain 
this control and to consolidate the social revolution has not 
been a failure of an idea but rather because of the overall 
strength of opposition from those who eventually came to 
power and took over the state. 


RIPE FOR WORKERS’ CONTROL 


In this country, workers’ control is once again being discussed. 
It has been described as an idea ‘looking for a movement’,1° 
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and ‘an idea on the wing’.11 That idea is vitally needed today 
when workers throughout industrial societies are facing in- 
flation and increasing unemployment. The time was never so 
ripe for looking beyond the sterile reforms of the social 
democrats, turning away from political action and the equally 
useless support for one trade union leader or another. 

An increasing number of strikes reflect that workers are no 
longer satisfied to be just wage slaves. Many strikes are pro- 
tests against the alien conditions under which a worker per- 
forms his job for he is considered to be just a mere cog in 
an enlarging wheel. The strikes are taking on a non-monetary 
nature as workers are seeking a larger say in their conditions 
and greater control of their work places. Just such a move- 
ment for workers’ control grew up in this country between 
1910-1922.12 This movement was particularly strong among 
engineers and committees were formed in Sheffield, on the 
Clyde and in London. It not only had an industrial base. but 
also extended to other matters affecting the working class. 
Although the committees were part of the engineers’ union, 
they worked and organised on an unofficial basis. They not 
only sought greater control over their conditions at work but 
they also advocated the overthrow of the capitalist wage 
system. They declared their faith in revolution and workers’ 
control of production and distribution. 

A movement like this, built on the shop floor, is needed 
today and can grow from the organisations of shop stewards 
which exist throughout industry. The increasing number of 
stewards is a sign of the desire to organise and control some 
aspect of work conditions. It is a revolt against being con- 
tinually told what to do by those in authority. It expresses 
a determination not to be dictated to about the way a job 
should be done and the conditions under which it should be 
performed. Organisations at this level are the main weapon 
in the struggle against the employers for it is the unofficial 
strike that is hurting and damaging them the most. The trade 
unions have a far too big stake in the present system of 
capitalist exploitation for their leaders to ever want to over- 
throw it. This can and will be done by the active partici- 
pation of the working class. 


CHANCES TODAY 


What are the chances of such a movement developing out 
of the existing shop stewards’ organisations? Unfortunately 
many stewards are members of political parties and see indus- 
trial action taking second place to political action and the 
capture of the State. Indeed it was this change of attitude 
after the First World War and the Bolshevik seizure of power 
that led shop stewards away from industrial action and workers’ 
control and along the political path. 

However ‘there are certain parallels between the second 
decade of this century and today that give the idea of workers’ 
control a chance of getting off the ground. The emphasis is 
moving away from the political representatives in Parliament 
towards industrial action. Workers are realising that they 
can only defend the conditions by their own efforts. Wage 
increases over and above the rates set by national union 
agreements are gained by unofficial action and the centre of 
activity for trade union affairs is fast becoming the place of 
work. In recent years the number of stoppages reported has 
risen from 1,220 in 1961 to 2,350 in 1968 with further increases 
in the last two years. They include industries where unions 
have not called out members on official strike since 1926 and 
unions like the National Union of Railwaymen who have 
only had one official strike of one day, on October 3, 1962, 
since that year. 

Obviously this shift towards direct action has meant an 
increased number of shop stewards. They are the direct 
representatives of the men on the shop floor, delegated to 
carry out a job of work. They can be and are recalled if 
they do not fulfil that function. The Donovan Report esti- 
mated that there were 175,000 shop stewards in Britain and 
from the increasing number of strikes, it appears that more 
of them are taking an active and positive part. 

There has also been a general disillusionment with all poli- 
tical parties who profess to support the aspirations of the 
working class. They particularly felt the effects of the Wilson 
Government’s incomes policy on their living standards. We 
are now reaching a similar situation where increased wages 
are being swallowed up by higher retail prices and rents. At 
present there seems to be no end to inflation and the out- 
lawing of unofficial strikes, together with the cuts in social 
services, will further depress living standards. The increase 
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in the number of unemployed could cause further disillusion- 
ment with political parties and governments in general who 
have failed to solve the present economic recession. 

We are still being told that the strike weapon is outmoded. 
Trade union leaders like Jack Peel of the National Union of 
Dyers, Bleachers and Textile Workers, have attacked strike 
action for political ends. He said that the battle against the 
Industrial Relations Bill ‘will be won by using our heads and 
getting public opinion behind us, winning the next election 
and repealing the Act’. Despite these leaders, workers are 
turning to industrial action rather than relying on the poli- 
ticians of the Labour Party or seeking out the aid of other 
political parties. Because of this the workers will become 
more aware of their strength and look beyond the present-day 
struggles towards workers’ control. 


CONTROL, FROM THE BOTTOM UPWARDS 


In common with the rest of society, industry is at present 
organised from the top down. Workers’ control is a revo- 
lutionary principle which would give workers the responsibility 
for the organisation and control of their industries from the 
bottom upwards. In the past they have proved their ability 
to take such a step and make a success of it and that they do 
not need the State, the employers and governments. When 
these forces are weak workers naturally turn to workers’ 
control. It is a desire for responsibility and control over 
their lives. 

Obviously such a revolutionary desire for change would 
be opposed by the authorities and the government would take 
action on behalf of the employers to protect their ruling 
position in society. This would mean the use of troops and 


the full force of the State being turned against a revolutionary 
movement for workers’ control, for such a movement would 
mean an end to the power of the employers and their profits 
and privileges. It would mean an end to the wage system. 
The production of goods and the growing of food for needs 
would be the way of life, with the decisions regarding this 
being taken by people at their place of work or in their 
communities. 

The capitalist society treats people as mere units of pro- 
duction. It creates shortages and wastage, pollutes our earth 
and makes war. Anarchists want an end to this insane society. 
Instead we want workers to have dignity at work with industry 
being run and controlled by the people at their work places 
for the benefit and welfare of the community. 

P. TURNER. 


1Malatesta, Life and Ideas, by V. Richards, pp. 113-114. 
2’Miners’ Next Step’. A pamphlet written by the South Wales 
miners in 1912. 

3Anarchy 2, ‘Workers’ Control’, p. 50. - 
4Labour Worker, June, 1967. 

5Socialist Worker, June 13, 1970. 

8] bid. 

7Anarchy, by Errico Malatesta, p. 22, Freedom Press. 
8Trotsky Protests Too Much, by Emma Goldman, p. 3. 

9The Debate on Workers’ Control, pp. 14-15. Institute for 
Workers’ Control. 

104narchy 2, ‘Workers’ Control’, April, 1961. 

114narchy 80, ‘Workers’ Control’, October, 1967. 

128ee The Shop Stewards’ Movement and Workers’ Control 
1910-1922, by Branko Pribicevic. 


HISTORY OF WORKERS’ CONTROL 


HE FOLLOWING TWO ESSAYS contain précis and 
comment taken from a lecture given by Geoff Brown to a 
school on the history of Workers’ Control in Britain entitled 
‘Syndicalism and Industrial Unionism before the First World 
War’. This was one of four lectures delivered as part of 
the school held on Sunday, September 20, 1970, in the 
John Marshall Hall, Blackfriars Road, London, S.E.1, organised 
jointly by the London Co-operative Society Political Committee, 
London and Home Counties Workers’ Control Group and 
‘Voice of the Unions’. 
These two essays are published by the Provisional National 


Committee in the belief that this lecture is not solely of 
academic interest to members of the SWF and sympathisers 
but also because of the controversial points raised by the 
lecture for contemporary Syndicalists. 

The National Committee of the SWF expresses its acknowl- 
edgement of thanks to the organisers of the school for 
presenting an opportunity for discussion on this interesting 
and vital aspect of British Labour history. 

DaviD PICKETT, 
Secretary Provisional Committee, 
Syndicalist Workers’ Federation. 


Syndicalism and the Trade Unions 


| STUDYING the history of Syndicalism and the develop- 
ment of Industrial Unionism we must go. back to the 
period just before World War I. This period between the 
years 1910 and 1914 is referred to in the textbooks of 
history as the period of ‘Labour Unrest’. Perhaps the 
most outstanding figure of this time was Tom Mann, who more 
than anyone else was to have a profound influence on 
the subsequent development of the Labour movement and 
trade unionism in this country. Newspapers at this time 
carried articles headed ‘A threat to the State’ and in his 
memoirs J. R. Clyne wrote of the period that ‘Civil war 
seems at times to be very near’. 


At this time labour unrest was paralleled by the militancy | 


of the suffragette movement and the Irish question. In 1911 
a massive dock strike took place which spread very rapidly 
culminating in confrontations at Hull, Liverpool and other 
places. The loss of working days in 1909 due to strike 
action had been 24 million, this rose rapidly in the years that 
followed up to 41 million. Mass strikes occured in all 
industries throughout the country, yet of these only 20% 
were fought on wage issues. 

It was at this time due much to the efforts of the Syndicalists 
that the National Union of Railwaymen was formed and 
we see the beginning of the Transport Workers’ Federation, 
the Amalgamated Engineers Union, etc. There was a general 
movement towards amalgamation and consolidation of what 
had hitherto existed as small isolated craft unions. It was 
a period of massive union growth, in 1910 24 million workers 
were organised and by 1920 over 8 million workers were 
union members. 


In 1898 there had been the formation of the Workers’ 
Union, organising mainly unskilled and semi-skilled workers, 
this organisation was later to merge into the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union. This was a time when there was 
constant failure of wages to keep pace with prices, mass 
poverty existed regardless of the boon of British industry 
and its exports. At this time a large number of workers 
were disillusioned with parliamentary labourism. There arose 
a new concept of the role of trade unions, new ideas had 
been introduced into this country from France and the United 
States. 

In this country the Socialist Labour Party had split from 
the Social Democratic Federation but had been ineffectual in 
alleviating the social conditions of the working class. Tom 
Mann in the development of his Industrial Syndicalist ideas 
had been influenced by James Connolly who spent some 
years in America and had brought back the ideas of the 
Industrial Workers of the World which was at that time 
fighting some of the greatest labour battles in American history. 
Such men as Eugene Debs and Daniel de Leon had a 
profound effect on Mann. Industrial Unionism became an 
integral part of the policy of the Socialist Labour Party 
and a movement was launched called ‘The Advocates of 
Industrial Unionism’. It adopted the principles from the 
preamble of the IWW beginning ‘The working class and 
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employing class have nothing in common .. .’. 


DETROIT AND CHICAGO 


In America a split occurred in the IWW between the 
De Leonist group based on Detroit and the majority of 


the IWW based in Chicago. The split was fundamentally 
on the issue of whether the means to workers’ emancipation 
was to be political and industrial or solely an industrial 
approach. 

In 1909 the Industrial Workers of Great Britain was 
formed but as an organisation was not very successful. 
At this time revolutionary Industrial Unionist ideas were 
being propagated through a newspaper called The Socialist. 
The failure of the Industrial Workers of Great Britain had 
been partly due to its sectarian attitude and attacks on craft 
unionism which alienated many of their militant members. 

Tom Mann had returned from Australia where he had 
been active as a Labour organiser, he was already known 
in this country as a Labour leader and prior to his return 
there had been articles in the Socialist Labour Party press 
denouncing him. While in Australia he had become very 
critical of Australian Labourism and on his return declared 
his policy for Industrial Syndicalism. The French CGT 
was at this time actively engaged in industrial insurrectionist 
activity. It had two structures, there was a federation of 
craft unions and the industrial federations organised as Labour 
Exchanges and known as ‘Bourses du Travail’. The movement 
in this country was working through the Trades Councils 
and was encouraging union amalgamation. It was pointing 
out that craft unions though useful at an earlier stage of 
capitalist development were outmoded in a modern industrial 
society and were unable to combat the ever-growing concen- 
tration of capital. 

A choice of action had to be made between a policy 
known as boring from within, that is infiltrating the existing 
union structure and diffusing it with Syndicalism or dual 
unionism, a policy of building Industrial Unions separate from 
existing unions. Mann wrote to Eugene Debs on. this issue 
and decided on the former policy. In 1910 he helped to 
organise what was to be known as the Industrial Syndicalist 
Education League, which believed that fundamental changes 
would come by infusing the rank and file of the trade 


Bore from Within or Create New Unions 


A Question of Tactics 


oo TO A SCHOOL on the history of Workers’ 
! Control on Sunday, September 20, Geoff Brown outlined 
the history of Syndicalism in Britain in the period leading 
up to the First World War. His outline was of such 
interest that we think it of sufficient importance to present 
you with a précis of his lecture. As contemporary Syndicalists 
we believe that his lecture holds more than historical interest 
as the questions confronting the Syndicalists of that period 
are the same as those that confront us today—namely that 
of tactics. Should we bore from within the existing trade 
union structure, encouraging and fostering greater rank and 
file control, or should we attempt to build an entirely new 
Syndicalist Union outside of the existing framework? 

Geoff Brown laid great stress on the work of Tom Mann 
whom he described as the most outstanding revolutionary of 
his period. A period which he notes was marked by severe 
social tensions—labour unrest, constitutional crises between 
the House of Commons and the House of Lords, the problem 
of Ulster in the greater problem of John Bull’s other island 
and the suffragette movement all of which threatened the 
State and British bourgeois liberal Imperialism. One Town 
Councillor of the time is quoted in a book by Sir George 
Asquith as saying that he had not seen the likes in the 
Paris Commune of which he was witness. Strikes rose 
from 2} million in 1909 through 10 million in 1910 and 
1911 to 41 million in 1912 and then 10 million in both 1913 
and 1914. 20% of these strikes were for wages; 80% were 
for other more basic issues such as Union recognition. 

Prior to Tom Mann’s return to Britain from Australia 
in May 1910 there were several attempts to form Industrial 
or Syndicalist Unions. The Socialist Labour Party was largely 
Glasgow-based and much influenced by James Connolly (later 
executed for his part in the Rising in Dublin in April 1916). 
The Socialist Labour Party combined a revolutionary political 
party with Industrial Unionism and thus mirrored its American 
counterpart. An organisation called ‘The British Advocates 
of Industrial Unionism’ was a creation of elements inside 
the SLP and contained much [WW _ terminology. When 
the split occurred in Britain between what in the US became 
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union movement with Syndicalist ideas. This organisation 
had a five-level membership all of which were engaged in 
propagandist activity of one sort or another. In the develop- 
ment of British Syndicalism there was thus a marked difference 
from the IWW who had totally rejected the craft unionism 
of the American Federation of Labour and had built a parallel 
structure on an industrial basis. Eugene Debs had advised 
working within the existing union framework and Tom Mann 
saw the danger of alienating workers by forming separate 
unions. It was on this issue that later, in America, one of 
the Labour leaders, Foster, broke away from the IWW with 
a group of Communists. 

While Tom Mann was serving a sentence in Strangeways 
Prison for his activities, his wife wrote an article to the 
Daily Herald in answer to a criticism of her husband’s 
point of view. She pointed out that there was no difference 
between Syndicalism and Socialism in essence and aim of 
emancipating the working class from the bondage of capitalism, 
and that the Syndicalist concept was for each industry to 
be self-governing, each Industrial Union building a State 
within the State. 

After Tom Mann’s release from prison, he became more 
anti-parliamentarian than he had been before, convinced that 
the road to emancipation could not be achieved through the 
State machine. In 1912 there was a conference called for 
the amalgamation committees in which Mining, Transport, 
Engineering and Railways were represented. It was during 
this time that the Syndicalists in South Wales published The 
Miners’ Next Step. 

1914 brought the outbreak of World War I after which, 
due to subsequent developments of the Russian Revolution 
in 1917, workers were fragmented into various leftist political 
parties and Syndicalism as a mass movement declined. It 
had nevertheless left its imprint on the British Labour move- 
ment culminating in the militancy of the 1926 General Strike. 


BoB MANDER. 


the SLP and the TWW it was found that the politicals 
greatly outnumbered the anti-politicals. The former launched 
the ‘Industrial Workers of Great Britain’. Their failure 
Geoff Brown pointed out was due to their extreme sectarianism 
and their attempts to form a rival union to the existing 
trade union movement, already very well established. 


OPPOSED DUAL UNIONISM 


In May 1910 Tom Mann returned from Australia much 
disillusioned with political action in its narrow parliamentary 
sense. His position at first was uncertain, he joined the 
Social Democratic Federation and was castigated by the 
Socialist Labour Party. Mann almost instantly struck up 
a close relationship with the hitherto unknown Guy Bowman 
and evolved a cross between French Syndicalism and American 
Industrial Unionism termed Industrial Syndicalism. Mann 
was very influenced by the Syndicalist organisation of the 
French CGT and they aimed to concentrate their work through 
the Trades Councils which would perhaps play a role in 
Britain comparable to the ‘Bourses du Travail’ in the French 
CGT. They supported the amalgamation of existing unions 
into Federations that laid the basis for some of Britain’s large 
unions of today. They favoured a policy of ‘boring from within’ 
the existing union structure and opposed dual unionism. 

They founded the Industrial Syndicalist Education League 
and published a paper The Industrial Syndicalist. This was 
purely an educational body and was divided into five categories 
of members all involved in some facet of propaganda. They 
believed that big changes would come from rank and file 
pressure. The issue of tactics became a major one, Mann 
corresponded with Eugene Debs who agreed with him that 
in the British situation he was right to oppose the creation 
of rival unions. It was said that such a policy would not 
go down well in Britain. Thus, and with a quote from a 
letter written by Mann’s wife defending his position while 
he was in prison, did the lecture come to a close. 


COMMENT ON THE LECTURE 
You will appreciate why we have considered it of sufficient 
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interest and importance to produce these short notes from 
the lecture. The ideas of the time are, as I have said, of 
relevance today. They are of particular relevance to us in 
the SWF as contemporary Syndicalists. And I pose the 
question, should we or should we not try to create a separate 
union to the existing union movement or should we ‘bore from 
within’? My experience in Britain is such that the latter 
is the course most practical and most useful for us to take. 
I have in fact witnessed a number of premature attempts to 
go outside the existing union structure, some were large such as 
the May Day Committee and Mutual Aid, others smail 
such as the National Rank and File Movement. All of 
them ended in failure and frustration. There are, on 
reflection and looking from hindsight, clear reasons for this. 
First, Britain is not under-unionised, 44% of the labour force 
is organised in a trade union movement big enough to 
encompass Jack Jones, Hugh Scanlon and the Institute for 
Workers’ Control as well as the Municipal and General 
Workers and unfortunate events at Pilkingtons. The moral 
here is in brief that there is room for improvement. The 
British trade union bureaucracy (to swear at them if one 
wishes) has well over 100 years of experience and is the 
oldest and possibly the most mature bureaucracy in the 
world. It is opportunist enough to respond to rank and 


file pressure that changes a Bevin and Deakin for a Cousins 
and Jones or a Carron for a Scanlon. Equally it can be 
ruthless enough to crush the Pilkington breakaways when 
it Knows it is strong enough to do so. 

This, comrades, is the moral from Geoff Brown’s lecture. 
The wrongs of British trade unionism have been outlined in 
Tom Brown’s pamphlet entitled ‘What’s wrong with the 
Unions’. This pamphlet, written at an earlier period in 
different conditions, is basically still very true and there 
have been changes in the details as mentioned above since it 
was published in the “fifties due to rank and file pressure. 

It is my firm conviction that when the SWF is reorganised 
and revived it can play a role inside the British Labour 
Movement as great as and hopefully greater than and more 
long-lasting than the Industrial Syndicalist Education League. 
We must support and actively encourage rank and file 
activity inside the present trade union movement. We must 
work to make the 44% of workers who are organised 
into more than card-carrying trade unionists. We must work 
to make them into class conscious, active and participating 
trade unionists. When that situation arises we can then, to 
quote James Connolly, ‘seize the broad Earth as our own’. 


DAVID PICKETT. 


COMMUNIST SGABS—Lest we,forget 


E GOVERNMENT, much of the Press, and a number 

of employers of the ilk of Lord ‘Alf’ Robens are accusing 
the Communists of fomenting industrial strife. All would 
be well in affluent Albion if it were not for the machinations 
of these ‘politically-motivated’ men. Like the Fascists, such 
people as Lord Robens and Edward Heath see a Communist 
Conspiracy behind every strike or industrial action. 

Such accusations are, in fact, so much nonsense. ‘The 
British Communist Party has a card-carrying membership 
of around 30,000, of whom about 6,000 work in industry. 
Hundreds of Communists have, through years of intrigue, 
the manipulation of Union voting and, of course, hard grind, 
achieved positions of power and influence within the Trade 
Union movement; but as more than one newspaper has 
recently pointed out, the vast majority of active militants in 
industry today are anti-Communist’, anti-Stalinist—they are 
Trotskyists of various denominations, International Socialists 
and, in some cases, anarchists and anarcho-syndicalists. No 
one denies, however, that within their limitations the Com- 
munists are at the present moment supporting the struggles 
of workers in their battles with the employers and the State, 
even if some of them (in the mining industry) have recently 
been caught with their pants down. But Communists are 
not militant ‘by nature’, or from principle. There have 
been times when the British Communist Party was even more 
reactionary, more ‘class-collaborationist’ and anti-working class 
than the Tories. This should not be forgotten. 


THE WAR 


The war between Britain and Germany began on September 3, 
1939. On September 2, the Communist Party’s forerunner 
of the Morning Star, the Daily Worker, declared: ‘We are 
in support of all necessary measures to secure the victory of 
democracy over Fascism.’ And on September 4, the Worker 
announced: ‘The war is here. It is a war that CAN and 
MUST be won.’ Meanwhile, Harry Pollitt, the Party’s general 
secretary, hastily wrote a pamphlet called How To Win The 
War (price one penny). This appeared on CP bookstalls 
towards the end of the month. It was dated September 14. 
Pollitt wrote: ‘The CP supports this war, believing it to 
be a just war which should be supported by the whole 
working class, and all friends of democracy in Britain.’ 
However, fate—or perhaps we should say history—had played 
a dirty trick on Harry Pollitt and the ‘comrades’ in King 
Street. The Russian Government had, for some time, been 
seeing things somewhat differently. They did not see Fascism 
and Nazism as the enemy. On August 23, they had signed 
a Pact of Friendship and Non-Aggression with Nazi Germany; 
and Stalin, proposing a toast to Hitler, said: I know how 
much the German nation loves its Fuehrer; I therefore should 
like to drink to his health.’ 

The Communist International and almost all the other Com- 
munist Parties had changed their ‘line’, so rather belatedly the 


British Party was forced to do the same. Pollitt was sacked 
from his position of general secretary, but was reinstated 
later. On October 4, the Daily Worker stated: “We are 
against the continuation of the war. We demand a negotiated 
peace.’ And by November 1, the Party had printed 50,000 
copies of Why This War? by R. Palme Dutt (price one penny). 
In it Dutt quotes the Communist Party’s Manifesto of 
October 7. ‘This is not a war for democracy against 
Fascism. . . . This war will bring only great suffering and 
boundless misery to millions of working-class homes.’ He 
then wrote: ‘The continuance of this war is not in the 
interests of the common people of this country or of any of 
the countries at war. It is in the interests of the handful 
of sharks and vultures who are drawing millions of profits 
out of the necessities of the people and out of the lavish 
orgy of State war finance. ... The interests of the people 
demand the speediest termination of this war.’ Dutt welcomed 
‘the spread of the strike movement, of the tenants’ move- 
ment...’ to end the war. The Communist Party, he said, 
calls for an end to the industrial truce, and for the immediate 
increase in wages. A year-and-a-half later Dutt wrote in 
the April, 1941, Labour Monthly: ‘The class struggle, so far 
from being ended with the political truce, rages with unabated 
fury, but in a one-sided form, being waged with ruthless 
energy by the exploiters, while the workers’ organisations 
are disarmed by their own leaders.’ The CP called for the 
waging of the class struggle and the establishment of a 
‘Peoples’ Government’. 


... AND RUSSIA 


And then the impossible happened. On June 21, 1941, 
World News and Views, an official Communist publication, 
published a statement by the Soviet news agency denying 
the ‘obviously nonsensical’ rumours that German troops were 
massing on the Russian border. Had not Nazi Germany 
a Pact of Friendship and Non-Aggression with the Soviet 
Union? But the next day, the German army swept across 
the frontier. The German invasion had begun. 

On July 8, Pollitt, who had now been reinstated as 
general secretary, declared that ‘In supporting the Churchill 
Government we do it without any reservations’. And by 
October, World News and Views remarked: ‘If a man 
doesn’t pull his weight in war production then, whether 
he is a labourer or an engineer, he should be put in the 
army.’ Of the situation Henry Pelling in his The British 
Communist Party, A Historical Profile, remarks :— 

‘Indeed, by now the “blimps” and the Communists were 
making common cause in the most remarkable way. Retired 
generals and civic dignitories of strong Conservative views 
appeared on platforms for friendship with the USSR. Portraits 
of Churchill and Stalin were carried side by side in demon- 
strations. The Communist Party at once began a campaign 
for a “Second Front in the West”, in order to relieve the 


pressure on the Red Army.’ 

On the industrial front, however, the CP did not have it 
all its own way. ‘There were still some workers who had 
taken their ‘line’ about a class struggle seriously. There 
were also numbers of ILPers, Socialists, Trotskyists and 
anarchists who, for various reasons, had consistently opposed 
the war from its beginning. Obviously, they would be a 
thorn in the side of all patriotic (Russian and British in that 
order) Communists. They, therefore, had to be discredited 
—and by any means if necessary. Any active Trade Unionist 
who objected to Communist demands for longer hours of work, 
increased productivity, greater and greater effort and no 
improvement in wages or working conditions was likely to 
be dubbed a Trotskyist agent of Hitler. Naturally, anarchists 
were the first to be accused of being Hitler’s agents by the 
Communist Party. In August, 1942, the CP published a pam- 
phlet by William Wainwright entitled Clear Out Hitler’s Agents! 
Under the headline ‘Clear Them Out!’, it begins :— 

‘There is a group of people in Britain masquerading as 
socialists in order to cover up their Fascist activities. The 
members of this group are very active. And dangerous. 
They go among the factories, shipyards and coalfields, in 
the Labour, Trade Union and Co-operative organisations. 
They try to mislead the workers with cunning deception and 
lies. They hide their black aims with “red” talk. They sow 
doubt, suspicion.and confusion, retard production and try to 
undermine the people’s will to victory. They are called 
Trotskyists.’ 

Such people, says Wainwright, are a greater menace than 
German paratroops. He then tells his readers that they must 
train themselves to round up these cunning enemies of 
Britain. ‘This book is a simple training manual.’ After 
a lot of blood-curdling lies about Fenner Brockway, Jimmy 
Maxton and the ILP, Wainwright says that ‘they’ (the ILP, 
which he claims is riddled with Trotskyists) ‘use the trick of 
waving a red flag. They talk about the boss’s profits. They 
try to take the heart out of the workers. “Why slave when 
you are only piling up money for the boss?”, they say. 
They want you to go slow, not to give your best work, to 
be misled by their talk of strikes and the boss’s profits into 
sabotaging our troops and the Red Army.’ Not only that, 
but these evil people say they want socialism ‘now— 
another Nazi slogan! Wainwright concludes his pamphlet 
with these immortal words: ‘The real Trotskyist is a bitter 
enemy of Stalin and the other trusted leaders of the Soviet 
Union. That’s his fingerprint, whatever else he may say. 
And that’s how you can spot him.’ 


CLASS COLLABORATIONISTS 


In the factories, mills and mines the Communists became 
the worst scabs and blacklegs that the British worker had 
ever had the misfortune to meet. This was particularly 
so in the coalmines. On April 22, 1942, the Party published 
Miners’ Plan For Victory by Abe Moffat, a member of the 
executive committee of the Scottish Miners’ Union, a member 
of the Board of Management of the Cowdenbeath Co-operative 
Society and a Workmen’s Inspector in a number of pits. 
He was, of course, a leading member of the Communist 
Party. Moffat’s main theme was increased production. He 
wrote :— 

‘Amongst certain sections of the miners at the moment 
there are doubts as to the correctness of a policy of increased 
production. These miners look back on past years and 
remember the terrible conditions that prevailed in the coal- 
fields. They fear that owners are unscrupulous enough to 
take advantage of increased production to smash price lists 
and worsen conditions. They see certain coal owners and 
managers making obstacles to increased production. . . . It 
is true that the attitude of the coal owners is often unsatis- 
factory, but that is no reason why we should play their 
game. If they want to retard production and sabotage 
the Anglo-Soviet Trade Union agreement, it’s our policy 
to stop them, not help them! To carry out such a policy is 
to lead to disaster. It is desertion of our lads in the armed 
forces who are called upon to pay the greatest sacrifice 
of all. It is a complete failure to recognise our duty to 
our comrades in the Soviet Union who are fighting the 
greatest battle in the history of mankind.’ (Emphasis his.) 

Therefore, said Abe Moffat, the miners should ‘try to develop 
a real spirit of co-operation between men and management’. 
Moreover, ‘Absenteeism still remains a serious problem. 
It must be reduced to the absolute minimum.’ Not only 


“in Mr. Moffat’s own area. 
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that, but all coal owners who ‘deliberately impede production’, 
wrote Moffat, should be put in prison—‘We should demand 
imprisonment of such coal owners’. But within a few months, 
there were a number of strikes in Scottish coalmines, mainly 
t They were, of course, unofficial. 
At the Blairhall colliery, 24 miners were fined £5 each with 
the option of 30 days in jail, for having taken part in an 
‘illegal’ strike. They were allowed one month to pay what 
was quite a considerable sum at that time. Only half-a-dozen 
paid; so the rest were taken into custody. The following 
day, all the miners at the colliery refused to go down the 
pits. By the afternoon, the strike spread to neighbouring 
collieries. In the end, the miners were set free. But what 
did the Communist secretary of the Fife, Clackmannan and 
Kinross Miners’ Union, Mr. James Cook, have to say? 

«. . they are taking action against the law of the country, 
and the consequences, so far as they are concerned, individually 
and collectively, may be—and probably will be—much more 
serious than they realise at the moment. Whether we like 
it or not, the law of the country must be upheld and 
respected, and it will be a bad day for all of us when 
irresponsible conduct such as your members have been guilty 
of today, is able to set at defiance law and order in this 
country. I hope this folly of which your members have 
been guilty will proceed no further, and that they will 
immediately return to work and try to make amends for the 
loss they are inflicting on the nation.’ 

At about the same time, Tyneside shipyard workers went 
on strike. When they returned in the middle of October, 
the first thing they did was to kick out their Communist 
shop stewards, who were amongst the few workers in the 
yard who had blacklegged. 


PARTY INTERFERENCE 


It is, of course, the practice of all politicians, would-be 
politicians and political parties to interfere in matters that do 
not concern them, and to attempt to dictate to workers 
where they shall work or not work, or whether they should 
belong to such-and-such Trade Union or not. And the 
Communists are no different from the rest. They are, 
generally, just that more crude than, say, the Tories or the 
Labourites. One particularly obnoxious example came to 
light in October 1942, when the London District Bulletin, 
published by the London District Committee of the Communist 
Party, reported the following :— 

‘In the machine shop of a Fleet Street newspaper, a 
Trotskyite came to seek work. One of our comrades spotted 
him and immediately got to work to let the other printers 
know what this man is, a Fascist doing Hitler’s work in the 
working class. The Trotskyite is now out of the shop.’ 

But an even more despicable and. deliberate act of inter- 
ference in Trade Union affairs by the Communist Party 
was when it set out to destroy the National Passenger Workers’ 
Union. Before the last war, London’s busmen largely belonged 
to the TGWU, which in those far-off days was as much a 
scab Union as the MGWU is today. And many of London’s 
busmen—the ‘cream’ of the working-class!—were far from 
satisfied with their Union. So, during the 30s, a Busmen’s 
Rank and File Movement started to campaign against the 
rather remote leadership. During this campaign, a leading 
Communist by the name of Bert Papworth came into promi- 
nence. Unfortunately for the TGWU, and the Communists 
who were more concerned with getting control of the Union 
than with the busmen’s grievances, a breakaway Union 
was formed in 1937. It ‘was called the National Passenger 
Workers’ Union. It was quite successful in London, but 
had very little influence elsewhere in the country. A number 
of its leading members were said to be prominent members 
of the then fairly active SPGB. The NPWU remained in 
existence for some years—until the Communist Party was 
strong enough to smash it. Extracts from the following 
confidential circular will give the reader some idea of CP 
methods. 


COMMUNIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
LONDON DISTRICT COMMITTEE, 


To Branch Secretaries & Transport Group Leaders: 
re: National Passenger Workers’ Union. 


‘Within the last twelve months a certain number of members 
of the NPWU have applied for membership of the Party, 
and have been accepted, and in some cases some attempt 
has been made to convince these comrades of the necessity of 


them leaving the breakaway Union and rejoining the TGWU. 
This has been successful up to a point, but there are still 
a few such members remaining mistakenly “loyal” to the 
NPWU and refusing to leave it. The Bureau has recently 
reviewed the position and has come to the following decision 
which has been endorsed by the Secretariat and must be 
operated in all Groups and Branches. 

(1) No members of the NPWU can be accepted into member- 
ship of the Party until they have definitely left that organisation 
and rejoined the TGWU. 

(2) All existing Party members who are still in the NPWU 
must be informed either collectively or in a personal inter- 
view that membership of that organisation is no longer 
compatible with membership of the Party... . In no case 
can any comrade in the NPWU be retained in the Party 
after March Ist. ... A statement of our case against the 
NPWU has already been circulated on two occasions to 
Groups. . . . To the aguments put forward there we should 
like to add the following: 

1. While claiming to be non-political, it provides a base among 
transport workers for all kinds of anti-working class organi- 
sations and policies, and its political line is expressed by 
statements about “the imperialist war”, envisaging the LPTB 
as the main enemy of the transport workers, aided and abetted 
by the TGWU and the Communists on the CBC. 

2, It uses methods and issues statements calculated to deceive 
the workers in its attempts to win membership and still 
further to split the transport workers, and in no respect can 
it advance their interests either individually or collectively, 
even on small matters like disciplinary cases, etc. 

3. Sections of the leadership of this Union are active members 
of the Socialist Party of Great Britain. 

4. Sections of the membership act as agents for Socialist Appeal 
and other Trotskyist literature, while others claim to be 
anarcho-syndicalist. 

We have set ourselves the objective of finally smashing 
this organisation before the end of 1943, and we ask your 
active co-operation in carrying through these instructions 
in respect of our Party membership and in organising an 
active campaign against the NPWU throughout the Passenger 
Transport industry in your area.’ 


Such were, and still are, the methods of the Communist 
Party of Great Britain. ‘ 


AFTER THE WAR 


In March 1944, the South Wales miners came out on 
strike. The Daily Worker (11.3.44) admitted that the strikers 
had ‘a powerful case’, but instead of supporting them told 
them to go back to work. Under the heading ‘GO BACK’, 
the editorial contained the following: “The miners know 
that the Daily Worker is their friend and that there is no 
ulterior motive interests lurking behind our columns. And 
our advice to the South Wales miners is: GO BACK TO 
WORK.’ . 

On the political field, the Communist Party was equally 
reactionary. On June 7, 1943, Harry Pollitt spoke at a 
meeting in Newark in support of the Tory candidate; and, 
previously, the CP had supported Conservative candidates 


at Rugby and Wallasey in April 1942, at Putney in May 
of the same year, and at Bristol in February 1943. In 
March 1944, Pollitt advocated a new National Government 
which would include representatives of all parties (including 
the CP) supporting the present coalition—even after the war! 
Indeed, from 1943 onwards, the Party concentrated mainly 
on building up for a strong electoral position. It virtually 
abandoned any form of factory organisation; but, at the 
same time, committed itself to a policy of working within 
the existing Trade Union structure. The Communist Party 
aimed primarily at getting control of the British Trade 
Union, Co-operative and Labour movement. 

In May 1945, Germany surrendered. In July, the first 
general election since before the war was held. 


Prior to the election, the Party advocated ‘a Government 
of National Unity’, of Tory (with its leader Churchill), 
Liberal, Labour, Common Wealth, Independent, Communist 
and, presumably, any one else who was around at the time! 
At the same time, the CP called on workers to vote Communist 
where there were Communist candidates (there were 25 of 
whom two were elected) and return Labour where there 
was no Communist standing. The Communist Party’s industrial 
policy did not change for some considerable time. At the 
Party conference in November 1945, Pollitt said: “You are 
either in favour of the Party line as set out in the report or 
of the line that mass strikes are the only way to realise 
the workers’ ends. If you are in favour of strikes, I warn 
you that you are playing with fire... . You can get a coal 
strike in the coalfields tomorrow if you want it. But if 
you do, will it advance the working class movement of this 
country or the prospect of our nation remaining first rate 
in the family of the United Nations?’ Could class collabor- 
ation go much further? It was, in fact, not until the 
beginning of 1948—about two-and-a-half years after the 
defeat of Germany—that the Communist Party finally aban- 
doned its strike-breaking, pro-employer, pro-Nation, collobor- 
ationist policy. And this was only because of the Cold War 
between the Western Powers on the one hand and the Soviet 
Union on the other. 


Up until the Russian invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968, 
the British Communist Party had always been the official 
mouthpiece of the Kremlin in this country; it has always 
supported Soviet foreign policy at every turn; it has always 
been a defender of Russian state capitalism, which it has 
miscalled socialism. It has never been concerned with the 
interests of the workers. That is why, on occasions, it has 
supported the workers in their struggles and on others has 
violently opposed their attempts to improve their conditions 
and wages. Despite its rather weak condemnation of the 
Soviet intervention in Czechoslovakia (but not forgetting its 
refusal recently to take part in a CND march against both 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact), it has’ not changed. If 
political experiency demanded, the Communist Party would, 
once again, condemn all strikes and resort to all forms of 
class collaboration. We should not forget its record. Nor 
should we let its members forget either. 


PETER E. NEWELL. 
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HE ‘REVOLUTIONARY’ LEFT has 
invariably ignored the importance 
of the rural revolution. This has prob- 
ably been as a consequence of the 
emphasis of Marxist dogma on the prime 
tole of the workers of the modern tech- 
nological industries. On a more prag- 
matic level, it can be seen that this 
emphasis has been used as a_ useful 
tactic. After all, the Marxist concept of 
revolution is primarily concerned with 
the coup d’etat by the Party: revolu- 
tionary action is conceived as that which 
facilitates the coup. Consequently, 
Marxist action is concentrated in those 
sections of the working class seen as 
critically important to the capitalist 
economy. ; 

Unlike the Marxist, the anarchist is 
not concerned with weakening economi- 
cally the existing structure sufficiently to 
facilitate a coup, but rather, his or her 
energies are devoted to changing funda- 
mental social ideas—particularly in rela- 
tion to authority—not only to break 
down the existing power structure, but 
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WO MEETINGS which were held 

last month to commemorate the cen- 

tenary of the Paris Commune are perhaps 
worth a short report. 

On March 22 there was a Libertarian 
Forum at Conway Hall in London, the 
discussion being led by speakers from 
the Independent Labour Party, the Soli- 
darity group, and the London anarchists. 
Unfortunately the meeting had been 
called at short notice, so there were 
only about thirty people present, and 
also the set speeches had been prepared 
in haste, so they were rather disappoint- 
ing; but plenty of interesting ideas came 
out in the discussion, and it was generally 
felt that further meetings of this kind 
would be a valuable way of bringing 
together the various groups of the 
libertarian left so that we can get to 
know each other and find out how much 
we have in common. 

On March 26-28 there was a Col- 
loquium on ‘The Paris Commune and 
Its Place in the History of Social 
Thought’ at the University of Sussex, 


Land and Liberty 


also to create libertarian social relation- 
ships and forms of industrial and com- 
munity organisation which will minimize 
the likelihood of any power re-establish- 
ing itself, whether that power is a capi- 
talist government or a ‘revolutionary’ 
government. To the anarchist there is 
no vanguard and no lumpenproletariat— 
the revolution is for everyone, to make 
and to enjoy. 

Farm workers form one of the most 
exploited sections of the British working 
class. They have to endure long hours, 
low wages and the insecurity of the tied 
cottage system. They also have little 
opportunity of different employment 
without moving to an_ urban . area. 
Furthermore, there is little opportunity 
for the family to augment its income by 


ASIONS 


Falmer. This was a full-scale academic 
affair, efficiently organised by Eugene 
Schulkind, with papers presented by 
speakers from France and other countries 
as well as from Britain, and with a 
total attendance of about three hundred 
people. Unfortunately the papers and 
subsequent discussions were overwhelm- 
ingly Marxist in tone, but one welcome 
change was provided by a paper on 
the Saturday evening by Arthur Lehning 
of the International Institute of Social 
History, Amsterdam, well known as the 
editor of the Bakunin Archives, on the 
subject of Bakunin’s view of the Com- 
mune. Lehning spoke in French, arguing 
persuasively with frequent quotation 
from unpublished Bakunin manuscripts 
that it was Bakunin who was consistent 
and rational about the whole Commune 
movement (in which of course he himself 
took part, at Lyon in September 1870) 
and Marx who was inconsistent and 
irrational (opposing the Commune until 
it actually happened, and then having 
to make fundamental changes in his 
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the wife working because there is no 
employment for women—other than 
occasional domestic work in the ‘olde 
worlde’ cottages of the weekend cottage 
set. Behind the picturesque facades of 
many villages are hidden slum houses as 
bad as any to be found in urban slum 
areas. Even the meagre benefits of the 
Welfare State often necessitate visits to 
nearby towns which are becoming in- 
creasingly inaccessible as the great god 
Profit axes local transport services. 
Sadly, it is not surprising that the 
agricutural worker, with his love of the 
land and his craft, has often felt more of 
a community of interest with the farm 
owner who exploits him than with his 
fellow workers in urban industry. The 
advance of technology (often producing 





political position to accommodate it). 
The discussion of this paper was quite 


unable to dispose of the intellectual 
bomb which Lehning had thrown into 
the Marxist majority at the colloquium; 
and when one anarchist contributor ven- 
tured to attack the whole Marxist view 
of the Commune, pointing out that 
most of the communes on the Paris 
model which had. risen during. the last 
fifty years (Kronstadt, Barcelona, Buda- 
pest) had after all been destroyed by 
Marxists, he had to make himself heard 
above a hissing from the whole hall! 
Practice must not be allowed to spoil 
theory on these occasions. 

There were some other good things 
at Falmer.. Lehning told your reporter 
that the next volume of the Bakunin 
Archives, on Bakunin and Nechayev, 
should be published this year. And in 
an excellent exhibition of posters, en- 
gravings and photographs illustrating 
various aspects of the Commune,. it 
could be seen that the plaque for the 
dead of the Commune on the Mur des 
Fédérés in the Pére lachaise cemetery 
bears the following slogan, added at 
some time during the intervening century: 
‘Anarchie! Liberté!’ Yes indeed. 


Las 





Confusion worse confounded 


N ONE SAYS of East Bengal 


that it is poorer than the rest of 
Pakistan, than West Bengal and almost 
all parts of India, one is portraying 
virtually the ultimate in poverty. When 
ninety-five per cent of all voters in 
such a country vote for ‘one party in 
an election stage-managed by its op- 
ponents, not notable for their devotion 
to democracy, they may be misled by 
a demagogue, no doubt they are misled 
by a politician of some sort, but it 
seems likely to say the least that—in 
however distorted a manner—that party 
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Bengali Awami League aims to build 
a fascist state in East Pakistan. 
are too many cases in the past of 
people voting for fascists for us to 
dismiss this out of hand; and there is 
too much evidence from the past that 
there is a real distinction between fascism 
and bourgeois democracy (whether right 
wing laissez-faire conservative, or op- 
portunist social democrat) for it to be 
wise for us to shrug this off and say 
there’s no difference between one capi- 
talist politician and another. 

The fact that India, Russia and China 
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There 


reason to note with interest the evidence 
of Mr. Tariq Ali—another former sup- 
porter of the BRPF and the War Crimes’ 
Trial—to the effect that Ayub Khan’s 
regime was a front for the CJA. Mr. Ali 
is a member—in Pakistan—of Mr. 
Bhutto’s party. Mr. Bhutto was the 
Foreign Secretary in Ayub Khan’s ad- 
ministration for at least half its duration. 
No doubt Mr. Ali will endorse Mr. 
Bhutto’s present evidence in attack on 
Sheik Mujib, though this may be com- 
plicated by the fact that he has expressed 
admiration for Mulani Bashani’s National 
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darity group, and the London anarchists. 
Unfortunately the meeting had been 
called at short notice, so there were 
only about thirty people present, and 
also the set speeches had been prepared 
in haste, so they were rather disappoint- 
ing; but plenty of interesting ideas came 
out in the discussion, and it was generally 
felt that further meetings of this kind 
would be a valuable way of bringing 
together the various groups of the 
libertarian left so that we can get to 
know each other and find out how much 
we have in common. 

On March 26-28 there was a Col- 
loquium on “The Paris Commune and 
Its Place in the History of Social 
Thought’ at the University of Sussex, 


ingly Marxist in tone, but one welcome 
change was provided by a paper on 
the Saturday evening by Arthur Lehning 
of the International Institute of Social 
History, Amsterdam, well known as the 
editor of the Bakunin Archives, on the 
subject of Bakunin’s view of the Com- 
mune. Lehning spoke in French, arguing 
persuasively with frequent quotation 
from unpublished Bakunin manuscripts 
that it was Bakunin who was consistent 
and rational about the whole Commune 
movement (in which of course he himself 
took part, at Lyon in September 1870) 
and Marx who was inconsistent and 
irrational (opposing the Commune until 
it actually happened, and then having 
to make fundamental changes in his 
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Practice must not be allowed to spoil 
theory on these occasions. 

There were some other good things 
at Falmer.. Lehning told your reporter 
that the next volume of the Bakunin 
Archives, on Bakunin and Nechayev, 
should be published this year. And in 
an excellent exhibition of posters, en- 
gravings. and photographs _ illustrating 
various aspects of the Commune, it 
could be seen that the plaque for the 
dead of the Commune on the Mur des 
Fédérés in the Pére lachaise cemetery 
bears the following slogan, added at 
some time during the intervening century: 
‘Anarchie! Liberté!’ Yes indeed. 
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Confusion worse confounded 


EN ONE SAYS of East Bengal 
that it is poorer than the rest of 
Pakistan, than West Bengal and almost 
all parts of India, one is portraying 
virtually the ultimate in poverty. When 
ninety-five per cent of all voters in 
such a country vote for one party in 
an election stage-managed by its op- 
ponents, not notable for their devotion 
to democracy, they may be misled by 
a demagogue, no doubt they are misled 
by a politician of some sort, but it 
seems likely to say the least that—in 
however distorted a manner—that party 
reflects the aspirations of the very poor. 
So one tends to suspect that East 
Pakistan’s desire for independence is 
not just power politics, is not the 
effect of the intervention of the world 
powers and international finance. This 
may or may not be the case, no doubt 
more facts will emerge later, but there 
would seem to be a prima facie case 
for a sympathetic consideration of the 
slogan ‘Bengla Desh’, however much we 
would wish to say that no state will 
solve the needs of the people and that 
while their aspirations remain within the 
context of power politics it is doomed 
to failure, 

But we are told by Mr. Bhutto of 
the People’s Party of the Punjab and 
other parts of West Pakistan that Sheik 
Mujibar Rathman, the leader of the 


Bengali Awami League aims to build 
a fascist state in East Pakistan. 
are too many cases in the past of 
people voting for fascists for us to 
dismiss this out of hand; and there is 
too much evidence from the past that 
there is a real distinction between fascism 
and bourgeois democracy (whether right 
wing laissez-faire conservative, or op- 
portunist social democrat) for it to be 
wise for us to shrug this off and say 
there’s no difference between one capi- 
talist politician and another. 

The fact that India, Russia and China 
—all at face value more progressive 
countries than Punjabi-dominated Paki- 
stan—all appear to favour East Bengal, 
cannot certainly be taken as guarantee 
that Mujib is the leftist; after all it is 
not so long ago that Ayub Khan— 
whose ‘liberal’ successor Yahya Khan 
is—was an international ally of Mao-tse 
Tung at the height of the Cultural 
Revolution and was sponsor to the 
Bertrand Russell Peace Fellowship and 
its trial of American War Crimes in 
Vietnam. (Actually China’s position is 
not absolutely clear—she has spoken of 
Punjabi imperialism in the recent past 
but there is evidence that Pakistan flew 
the paratroopers dropped on Dacca over 
China after India had refused permission 
for them to go over India.) 

We had in the columns of FREEDOM 


There. 


reason to note with interest the evidence 
of Mr. Tariq Ali—another former sup- 
porter of the BRPF and the War Crimes’ 
Trial—to the effect that Ayub Khan’s 
regime was a front for the CIA. Mr. Ali 
is a member—in Pakistan—of Mr. 
Bhutto’s party. Mr. Bhutto was the 
Foreign Secretary in Ayub Khan’s ad- 
ministration for at least half its duration. 
No doubt Mr. Ali will endorse Mr. 
Bhutto’s present evidence in attack on 
Sheik Mujib, though this may be com- 
plicated by the fact that he has expressed 
admiration for Mulani Bashani’s National 
Awami Party, which criticises Sheik 
Mujib’s League for not taking a firm 
enough stand against Punjabi imperialism. 

Mr. Ali, besides being a member of 
the Pakistan People’s Party, is also 
a member of the International Marxist 
Group which is internationally linked 
with a party in West. Bengal which has 
urged policies certainly more socialistic 
than those of Sheik Mujib and Mulani 
Bashani, but not notably less critical 
of rule from the Punjab. No doubt, 
in his inimitable way, he will be good 
enough to enlighten the left on what 
goes on in his country... On most 
problems he acts as if he has a special 
access to a private Marxist Mount Sinai 
and the scrolls of the law and _ his 
contacts here will obviously be yet 
closer. 


NO TAKERS 


AS A TV SHOW in Madrid yesterday 
a Spanish inventor demonstrated to 
a AM Spe audience his water-powered 
motor which he claims could be mass- 
produced for about £10. Another startling 
claim is that it can run for 540 miles on 
a gallon of water, and it cuts out pollu- 
tion problems. The inventor, Eduardo 
Estevez, said the motor works on a prin- 
ciple of breaking down the water fuel 
to the basic elements: hydrogen as a fuel 
and oxygen expelled through the exhaust 
pipe instead of petrol fumes.’ 

This remarkable item of information 
appeared on the back page of the Sunday 
Times about two months ago. The 
benefits of such an invention are ob- 


viously immense. It offers a source of 
motive power which is extraordinarily 
cheap and which cuts out the various 
forms of pollution associated with the 
petrol engine—the poisoning of the air 
by carbon monoxide and lead fumes and 
of the sea by the oil slicks which are 
now regularly spewed from the wreckage 
of bumper economy-sized tankers. On 
top of this other possibilities suggest 
themselves. If water were to become a 
principle fuel then the irrigation of dry 
areas of the world for agriculture would 
become an economic proposition instead 
of a costly operation of little appeal to 
governments more concerned with the 
progress of industry than the welfare 
of peasants. The extraction of pure 
water from the sea might also be 
economically viable. One can even 
imagine cars equipped with cylinders 
in their engines which would compress 


the waste oxygen thereby providing a 
free supply for use in industry. 

This would indeed seem to be a revo- 
lutionary invention yet in the two months 
following the publication of those two 
column inches in the Sunday Times 
nothing more, to my knowledge, has been 
written about it. No reporter from the 
Sunday Times, or from any other news- 
paper, seems to be interested in finding 
out exactly what has happened; whether 
the machine is all it claims to be or is 
just a hoax (perhaps it is the Sunday 
Times’ idea of a joke). A reasonable 
guess is that Sefior Estevez is living it 
up somewhere with a few million dollars 
from a consortium of oil companies to 
keep his mouth shut, while the Sunday 
Times, happy with its ads from the oil 
and motor industries, is content to let it 
pass. : 

S.F. 
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the wife working because there is no 
employment for women—other than 
occasional domestic work in the ‘olde 
worlde’ cottages of the weekend cottage 
set. Behind the picturesque facades of 
many villages are hidden slum houses as 
bad as any to be found in urban slum 
areas. Even the meagre benefits of the 
Welfare State often necessitate visits to 
nearby towns which are becoming in- 
creasingly inaccessible as the great god 
Profit axes local transport services. 
Sadly, it is not surprising that the 
agricutural worker, with his love of the 
land and his craft, has often felt more of 
a community of interest with the farm 
owner who exploits him than with his 
fellow workers in urban industry. The 
advance of technology (often producing 
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political position to accommodate it). 

The discussion of this paper was quite 
unable to dispose of the intellectual 
bomb which Lehning had thrown into 
the Marxist majority at the colloquium; 
and when one anarchist contributor ven- 
tured to attack the whole Marxist view 
of the Commune, pointing out that 
most of the communes on the Paris 
model which had. risen during. the last 
fifty years (Kronstadt, Barcelona, Buda- 
pest) had after all been destroyed by 
Marxists, he had to make himself heard 
above a hissing from the whole hall! 
Practice must not be allowed to spoil 
theory on these occasions. 

There were some other good things 
at Falmer. Lehning told your reporter 
that the next volume of the Bakunin 
Archives, on Bakunin and Nechayev, 
should be published this year. And in 
an excellent exhibition of posters, en- 
gravings and photographs _ illustrating 
various aspects of the Commune, it 
could be seen that the plaque for the 
dead of the Commune on the Mur des 
Fédérés in the Pére lachaise cemetery 
bears the following slogan, added at 
some time during the intervening century: 
‘Anarchie! Liberté!’ Yes indeed. 
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There 


reason to note with interest the evidence 
of Mr. Tariq Ali—another former sup- 
porter of the BRPF and the War Crimes’ 
Trial—to the effect that Ayub Khan’s 
regime was a front for the CIA. Mr. Ali 
is a member—in Pakistan—of Mr. 
Bhutto’s party. Mr. Bhutto was the 


Foreign Secretary in Ayub Khan’s ad- — 


ministration for at least half its duration. 
No doubt Mr. Ali will endorse Mr. 
Bhutto’s present evidence in attack on 
Sheik Mujib, though this may be com- 
plicated by the fact that he has expressed 
admiration for Mulani Bashani’s National 
Aweomi Partw which cnticisesc Shok 
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in pursuit of greater profits for the capi- 
talist and more power for the politician 
has little to do with the aspirations of the 
agricultural worker. What he wants is 
to be his own master and to work the 
land he loves. 

When we workers finally decide that 
we are not going to be deluded by poli- 
ticians and capitalists any longer, and 
that we are going to organise our own 
lives on the basis of voluntary co- 
operation and mutual aid, then urban 
and rural workers will embrace in free- 
dom. The rural worker will take control 
of the land and work it to produce the 
food that society needs. The urban 
worker will take control of the factories; 
etc., and use the means of production to 
satisfy the real and urgent needs of 
society. This will, of course, necessitate 
in many cases a change of product from 
the useless or harmful product of today. 
Anyway, the important thing is that 
priorities should be determined by all 
the workers by voluntary co-operation 
and not by a bureaucratic clique. 

These changes in priorities will mean 
that many of us will come to realize the 
futility of the work which capitalism has 
forced upon us and we will be glad to 
change to work which is both useful and 
satisfying to our creative urges. (Work 
CAN be a joy.) There is no reason why 
the roles forced upon us by this authori- 
tarian and profit-motivated society should 
be perpetuated in a free society. As well 
as the free exchange of produce between 
town. and country, undoubtedly many 
people will enjoy a temporary or perma- 
nent change of environment and work. 

But first we must achieve our free- 
dom. Nobody will give us our freedom— 
not the politician, the capitalist, the trade 
union bureaucrat or the ‘revolutionary’ 
leader—we will have to fight for it our- 
selves, as free individuals, on the basis 
of voluntary co-operation. 


Be TERRY PHILLIPS. 
‘Liberty Means Responsibility. 


That is why most men dread it, 
—Bernard Shaw. 
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of 
East Anglia 


N MONDAY, MARCH 8, _ the 
Students’ Union at the University of 
East Anglia met to discuss the case of 


Bill who had recently been suspended. 


Bill had been fined £150 for the posses- 
sion of drugs and had a suspended six- 
month sentence. After his conviction 
Bill was brought up before the university 
disciplinary committee and was sus- 
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above a hissing from the whole hall! 
Practice must not be allowed to spoil 
theory on these occasions. 

There were some other good things 
at Falmer.. Lehning told your reporter 
that the next volume of the Bakunin 
Archives; on Bakunin and Nechayev, 
should be published this year. And in 
an excellent exhibition of posters, en- 
gravings and photographs illustrating 
various aspects of the Commune,. it 
could be seen that the plaque for the 
dead of the Commune on the Mur des 
Fédérés in the Pére lachaise cemetery 
bears the following slogan, added at 
some time during the intervening century: 
‘Anarchie! Liberté!’ Yes indeed. 
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There 


reason to note with interest the evidence 
of Mr. Tariq Ali—another former sup- 
porter of the BRPF and the War Crimes’ 
Trial—to the effect that Ayub Khan’s 
regime was a front for the CIA. Mr. Ali 
is a member—in Pakistan—of Mr. 
Bhutto’s party. Mr. Bhutto was the 
Foreign Secretary in Ayub Khan’s ad- 
ministration for at least half its duration. 
No doubt Mr. Ali will endorse Mr. 
Bhutto’s present evidence in attack on 
Sheik Mujib, though this may be com- 
plicated by the fact that he has expressed 
admiration for Mulani Bashani’s National 
Awami Party, which criticises Sheik 
Mujib’s League for not taking a firm 
enough stand against Punjabi imperialism. 

Mr. Ali, besides being a member of 
the Pakistan People’s Party, is also 
a member. of the International Marxist 
Group which is internationally linked 
with a party in West Bengal which has 
urged policies certainly more socialistic 
than those of Sheik Mujib and Mulani 
Bashani, but not notably less critical 
of rule from the Punjab. No doubt, 
in his inimitable way, he will be good 
enough to enlighten the left on what 
goes on in his country... On most 
problems he acts as if he has a special 
access to a private Marxist Mount Sinai 
and the scrolls of the law and _ his 
contacts here will obviously be yet 
closer. 
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the waste oxygen thereby providing a 
free supply for use in industry. 

This would indeed seem to be a revo- 
lutionary invention yet in the two months 
following the publication of those two 
column inches in the Sunday Times 
nothing more, to my knowledge, has been 
written about it. No reporter from the 
Sunday Times, or from any other news- 
paper, seems to be interested in finding 
out exactly what has happened; whether 
the machine is all it claims to be or is 
just a hoax (perhaps it is the Sunday 
Times’ idea of a joke). A reasonable 
guess is that Sefior Estevez is living it 
up somewhere with a few million dollars 
from a consortium of oil companies to 
keep his mouth shut, while the Sunday 
Times, happy with its ads from the oil 
and motor industries, is content to let it 
pass. < 

S.F. 


dom. Nobody will give us our freedom— 
not the politician, the capitalist, the trade 
union bureaucrat or the ‘revolutionary’ 
leader—we will have to fight for it our- 
selves, as free individuals, on the basis 
of voluntary co-operation. 


TERRY PHILLIPS. 





‘Liberty Means Responsibility. 
That is why most men dread it.’ 
—Bernard Shaw. 


University 
of 
East Anglia 


N MONDAY, MARCH 8, _ the 
Students’ Union at the University of 
East Anglia met to discuss the case of 





Bill who had recently been suspended. 


Bill had been fined £150 for the posses- 
sion of drugs and had a suspended six- 
month sentence. After his conviction 
Bill was brought up before the university 
disciplinary committee and was sus- 
pended. The meeting agreed that double 
punishment was wrong, so a demand was 
decided upon:— 

1. That Bill be readmitted and any 
others who had been suspended 
under double punishment; 

2. That Regulation 70 (3), the one that 
Bill was tried under, be dropped; 

3. That the general meeting of the 
Students’ Union should have the 
power of veto over disciplinary 
decisions. 

We agreed that direct action was 
needed so we decided to occupy the Arts 
Block, an administration/teaching block. 
Monday night 200 people took over the 
block. 

On Wednesday the administration an- 
nounced that they wouldn’t negotiate 
until we moved from the Arts Block. 
This we saw through and we stayed. 

On Thursday there was another Union 
meeting which voted overwhelmingly in 
support of the occupation (650 to 250). 

The occupation makes all its decisions 
through its general meetings but has an 
open ‘Action Committee’ to do the dupli- 
cating of leaflets, etc. All the catering 
and cleaning is done by people who are 
interested in it at the time. Food and 
drink are not sold. There are just places 
to put money in if you want. 

The morale is very high, the university 
has become a pleasant place to be, people 
talk to people they don’t know, instead 
of the usual groups, and there is music 
instead of the usual silences, our own 
seminar instead of the usual sterile ones. 

Even if the objectives of the occupa- 
tion aren’t achieved, people have seen 
how the present university structure 
operates and what it could be like if we 
ran it. 

S.J: 
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‘A man whose limbs have been 
bound from birth, but had neverthe- 
less found out how to hobble about, 
might attribute to the very bands 
that bound him his ability to move.’ 

—KErrico Malatesta,. 
‘Anarchy’. 


Meetings at Freedom 


Every Wednesday at 8 p.m. Anarchists 
also meet socially in the Marquis of 
Granby, Cambridge Circus, every Sunday 
from 7.30 p.m. Details of Freedom 
meetings: 

April 14: Tomasina—‘Montessori’. 

April 21: Peter Neville—‘The Reference 
Group of the Anarchist Revolu- 
tionary 1971’. 

April 28: No Meeting. The Conway 
Hall, Red Lien Square, has been 
booked at 7.30 p.m. for a seminar 
on ‘Anarchy 3’—the Acid issue. 

May 5: Albert Meltzer, Stuart Christie, 
Gerry Bree—‘Anarchist Black Cross’. 

May 12: Bill Turner (ILP)—‘The Futi- 
lity of Anarchism’. 

May 19: John O’Connor—The Interior 
Decorators’. 

May 26: Social Evening. 

June 2: Philip Sansom—‘*Make Anar- 
chism Relevant! 

June 9: Mark Kramrisch—“Human 
Nature, Individualism and the Anar- 
chist Revolution’. 

June 16: Miguel Garcia—The CNT in 
the Spanish Resistance’. 

June 23: Bill Dwyer—Island (Dublin) 
—an experiment in co-operative 
living’. 

June 30: Peter Neville—‘How liberal is 
liberal studies in further education?’ 


AS OF NOW every date thenceforth 
is free. Please contact if you wish 
to speak or arrange a function. 


The Urban Crusoe 


Was the title of a paper given by 
Arthur Uloth on March 31 in Freedom 
Hall. This Crusoe is the man living in 
a large city, surrounded with myriads of 
human beings, yet utterly alone and 
lonely. The world of the bedsitter. Small 
minority groups—such as the anarchists 
—afford some measure of relief but the 
speaker pointed out that even from his 
own experience the anarchists were by 
no means that group which offered most 
human companionship and warmth. And 
the problem is certainly one which con- 
cerns us and, indeed, the victims are 
quite often found in our ranks or in our 
periphery. Apparently, some of the com- 
munities that have been started have had 
some undesired effects in that people 
living there found it hard to cope with 
the outside world when they ventured 
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forth into it again. Obviously, the whole 
problem of social living is one that re- 
quires considerable study. 


A new alliance? 


In a bid to consolidate its tenuous 
position the Polish government has made 
some seemingly strange concessions to 
the Catholic Church. ‘Titles of owner- 
ship’ have been granted to the church 
to property worth about #£250,000,000 
involving cathedrals, churches, convents, 
seminaries, church-run schools and an 
assortment of housing estates and farm- 
ing lands. Previously the church held 
this property at sufferance of the 
state and was theoretically obliged to 
pay rent on it. In practice the govern- 
ment only collected rent when political 
pressure was necessary to force the 
church to acquiesce in some state de- 
mand. The new measure introduces the 
church into a partnership in the establish- 
ment which it enjoyed under previous 
rulers. To mark the ‘new’ alliance, 
leading church dignitaries joined with 
senior army officials in laying wreaths 
at Warsaw's Tomb of the Unknown 
Warrior. Some of us will recall the 
undying enmity which the Church once 
solemnly vowed against Communism and 
vice versa. Now that the ‘socialist 
countries’ are becoming amongst the most 
conservative, reactionary and authori- 
tarian in the world it is no surprise to 
see the fashioning of an alliance with 
the symbol of all three characteristics. 


News from Australia 


The battle for freedom in this dark 
continent got fresh vigour last year when 
the university paper Tharunka got an 
editorial board of anarchists, libertarians 
and sympathisers. Not for long. The 
police swooped, made several arrests and 
some forty charges ranging from blas- 
phemy to obscenity were laid. 

Centre of the controversy became the 
young editor and libertarian, Wendy 
Bacon, who turned up in court attired 
in a nun’s habit with a large placard— 


revealed only in open court—which read 
‘I have been fucked by God’s steel prick’. 
This incident, of course led to further 
charges. The judge declared that there 
had been an ‘affront against the sense of 
decency of the ordinary average member 
of the community’. In a country domi- 
nated by sexual obsessions of one sort 
or another this was an astonishing state- 
ment. And in a country—notwithstanding 
the efforts of Wendy Bacon and her col- 
leagues—where there is blind insensitivity 
to the sufferings inflicted by Australian 
thugs (soldiers) in Vietnam perhaps the 
words of the American poet John Sieler 
are most pertinent: 
Is it obscene to fuck 
or 
Is it obscene to kill? — 
Is it more obscene to describe fucking, 
An act of love 
or 
Is it more obscene to describe killing, 
An act of hate? 


Paper wails 


The great daily papers were unanimous 
in condemning the protest strikes against 
the Industrial Relations Bill—all the more 
so as the stoppages in affecting their pro- 
duction cost them many hundreds of 
thousands of pounds. The argument they 
used, however, made no mention of their 
loss of revenue, They pointed to the duty 
of the government to carry out its man- 
date and the futility of the stoppages. 
Many protests do seem fruitless. But, 
surely, to accept injustice without protest 
is even more damaging, exposing the 
sufferers to the charge that their blind 
acquiescence is proof of acceptance. 
There has been massive feeling through- 
out the country against the Bill as it 
blatantly inhibits and forbids many tradi- 
tional avenues of dissent and endeavours 
to improve wages and conditions. Some 
clauses of the Bill make it necessary to 
obtain a majority of -all those entitled 
to vote to pass certain motions, including 
strike action. As two university dons 
pointed out in a public statement to the 





This Week in Ireland 


N THE SIX COUNTIES we are in 
the brief calm of the centre of the 
whirlwind. Brian Faulkner is Premier, 
in a situation which reminds me of a 
man who failed in his suit for a longed- 
for woman, tried again when she 
divorced her first husband, and for the 
third time after her second divorce, 
succeeding this time only to find she 
had grown into an unmanageable ter- 
magant. It is a Pyrrhic victory. 


The grass-roots of the Unionists 
wanted the madman Craig with his 
determination to bring back the B- 
Specials. re-arm the RUC and generallv 


admitted he had no cards to play, 
nor has Faulkner. 


Senator Mary Robinson’s Bill to make 
the purchase of contraceptives legal 
failed to get a reading. As far as the 
Oireachtas is concerned there is no Bill 
although Senator Mary Robinson did 
succeed in making the point that the 
matter was now one of national con- 
troversy, with sides being taken and 
legislators misinterpreted and misjudged 
on a Bill the contents of which the 
public had seen nothing. The Arch- 
bishop added to the sound and fury 
had written 


ae a 


Rome Rule. Dr. Noel Browne, TD, has 
however made it very clear that we are 
either governed by the Government OR 
the hierarchy, and the general concensus 
of opinion is that this plus the Arch- 
bishop’s medieval Pastoral will force the 
Government into introducing their own 
Bill in favour of the sale of contra- 
ceptives before too long or they will 
have it thrown at them yet again that 
they are merely the tools of the Church 
and not in charge of their own house 
at all. 

The Committee to Oppose Repressive 
Legislation is getting along very well. 
Already un to $000 sienatures acainct 
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Mal. ifis Crusoe is the Man living m 
a large city, surrounded with myriads of 
human beings, yet utterly alone and 
lonely. The world of the bedsitter. Small 
minority groups—such as the anarchists 
—afford some measure of relief but the 
speaker pointed out that even from his 
own experience the anarchists were by 
no means that group which offered most 
human companionship and warmth. And 
the problem is certainly one which con- 
cerns us and, indeed, the victims are 
quite often found in our ranks or in our 
periphery. Apparently, some of the com- 
munities that have been started have had 
some undesired effects in that people 
living there found it hard to cope with 
the outside world when they ventured 


COMSETVGNVE, FECL y Chie = Ciehetitiiem 
tarian in the world it is no surprise to 
see the fashioning of an alliance with 
the symbol of all three characteristics. 


News from Australia 


The battle for freedom in this dark 
continent got fresh vigour last year when 
the university paper Tharunka got an 
editorial board of anarchists, libertarians 
and sympathisers. Not for long. The 
police swooped, made several arrests and 
some forty charges ranging from blas- 
phemy to obscenity were laid. 

Centre of the controversy became the 
young editor and libertarian, Wendy 
Bacon, who turned up in court attired 
in a nun’s habit with a large placard— 


WSS Vi TeYeuee. taney Pees vee ee 
of the government to carry out its man- 
date and the futility of the stoppages. 
Many protests do seem fruitless. But, 
surely, to accept injustice without protest 
is even more damaging, exposing the 
sufferers to the charge that their blind 
acquiescence is proof of acceptance. 
There has been massive feeling through- 
out the country against the Bill as it 
blatantly inhibits and forbids many tradi- 
tional avenues of dissent and endeavours 
to improve wages and conditions. Some 
clauses of the Bill make it necessary to 
obtain a majority of -all those entitled 
to vote to pass certain motions, including 
strike action. As two university dons 
pointed out in a public statement to the 





This Week in Ireland 


N THE SIX COUNTIES we are in 

the brief calm of the centre of the 
whirlwind. Brian Faulkner is Premier, 
in a situation which reminds me of a 
man who failed in his suit for a longed- 
for woman, tried again when she 
divorced her first husband, and for the 
third time after her second divorce, 
succeeding this time only to find she 
had grown into an unmanageable ter- 
magant. It is a Pyrrhic victory. 


The grass-roots of the Unionists 
wanted the madman Craig with his 
determination to bring back the B- 
Specials, re-arm the RUC and generally 
backtrack on any reform, crying ‘Down 
Dogs’ to the minority. Faulkner is too 
professional a politician to do this as 
he knows the only way he can hold 
England’s support is to go through with 
the reforms. As Miss Devlin said, 
he and Heath and Lynch are a most 
unholy trinity who serve only £sd and 
speak the same language. 


Already Paisley says the election of 
Faulkner is the ‘worst thing that ‘has 
ever happened to Ulster’ and is de- 
claring he will bring the thousands 
out onto the streets. The Opposition 
say if Faulkner shows any sign of 
back-tracking and trying to curry favour 
with the hard-liners they will leave 
Stormont and take to the streets. Faulk- 
ner may hold on for a few months, but 
in the heel of the hunt the battle 
WILL be fought on the streets. 


The Unionists, these people without 
a country, since they are neither British 
nor Irish, cannot get it into their heads 
that the sands are running out for them 
and the old order MUST change. They 
hoped that a Conservative Government 
at Westminster would mean back to 
square one and everyone who looked 
crooked at them would be interned 
immediately. They cannot believe 
Westminster is just not standing for 
this or an armed constabulary. They 
cannot believe the eyes of the whole 
world have been on them for over two 
years and the world has not liked what 
it has seen and Westminster cannot 
afford to disregard world opinion com- 
pletely. UDI is out, but the streets 
will run with biood before the Paisleys 
and Wests and Craigs comprehend this, 
and that they must learn somehow to 
live with their fellows. Chichester-Clark 


admitted he had no cards to play, 
nor has Faulkner. 


Senator Mary Robinson’s Bill to make 
the purchase of contraceptives legal 
failed to get a reading. As far as the 
Oireachtas is concerned there is no Bill 
although Senator Mary Robinson did 
succeed in making the point that the 
matter was now one of national con- 
troversy, with sides being taken and 
legislators misinterpreted and misjudged 
on a Bill the contents of which the 
public had seen nothing. The Arch- 
bishop added to the sound and fury 
by ordering a Pastoral he had written 
to be read in every Church in the 
Archdiocese last Sunday. His Grace 
overstepped even his reactionary self, 
as he laid down that contraception was 
against the natural law and forbidden 
not only to the faithful but to everyone 
in the world, even atheists and those 
of non-Christian religions. Meanwhile 
the Protestant Archbishop spoke in 
favour of contraceptives being available 
for -wise family planning within the 
marriage bond. 


The whole matter has become quite 
unbelievably emotive, and the letters in 
our papers have to be seen to be 
credited. A very nasty sectarian under- 
tone has-crept into the discussion. Many 
good Catholics resent the blanket order 
that they must either abstain from 
sexual relations altogether or have un- 
limited children. It is disgraceful that 
it should be a crime for which a 
respectable married couple can be 
arrested and go to prison, to have even 
a book telling them- of the various 
methods. 


The Irish Family Planning Associa- 
tion held a capacity meeting on Tuesday 
and a man turned up and insisted in 
describing in very gory and unsavoury de- 
tail exactly what happens in an abortion. 
In vain he was told the killing of 
already living babies was a completely 
different matter from preventing the life 
occurring, he went on with his sadistic 
description although within the context 
of the meeting it was totally irrelevant. 
One woman wrote to a paper and said 
contraception was ‘Spiritual abortion’. 
Will Ireland ever rid herself of her 
hopeless Jansenism? 


One cannot but agree with Paisley, 
Carson and Craig, that Home Rule means 


Government. 


Rome Rule. Dr. Noel Browne, TD, has 
however made it very clear that we are 
either governed by the Government OR 
the hierarchy, and the general concensus 
of opinion is that this plus the Arch- 
bishop’s medieval Pastoral will force the 
Government into introducing their own 
Bill in favour of the sale of contra- 
ceptives before too long or they will 
have it thrown at them yet again that 
they are merely the tools of the Church 
and not in charge of their own house 
at all. 

The Committee to Oppose Repressive 
Legislation is getting along very well. 
Already up to 5,000 signatures against 
the Bill have been collected. We aim 
at 10,000, when they will be photostated 
and presented to the Minister for Justice. 
If the Bill gets through, many of us 
are immediately going to kreak it on 
the very day it becomes law, hoping 
thus to prove it to be unworkable. 


Faulkner’s new Cabinet displeases both 
sides. ‘The hard-liners are railing at 
Harry West «as a turn-coat, and the 
Opposition are furious with Mr. Bleakley 
for accepting a post in a Unionist 
Faulkner is as cunning as 
a whole skulk of foxes and speaks very 
well but no one on either side trusts 
him half an inch and the future looks 
glum. There was no honeymoon period 
to let him prove or disprove ‘himself 
as with his predecessors, but immediate 
attack from both sides of the House. 

You may be interested to know, 
Comrades, that really all the trouble 
in the six counties is an Anarchist 
Plot. A member of the RUC says he 
has uncovered this, and a group of 
people of various nationalities are ‘help- 
ing the police with their enquiries’, after 
a bomb was thrown at Queen’s. 

Meanwhile we go on burning, tarring 
and feathering, and blowing things up 
in our so comic Irish way. In the 
26 counties our hospitals are like some- 
thing out of a Dickens’ novel for the 
‘blue-card’ (i.e. ‘pauper) patient, our 
children live in hovels, and learn nothing, 
often not even to read, at school, food 
is so expensive the old, widowed or 
deserted go hungry and cold, and—I may 
have mentioned this before, but repeat 
it in case you forget—we are the most 
Christian country in the world. 

Jesus wept. 

H. 
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revealed only in open court—which read 
‘I have been fucked by God’s steel prick’. 
This incident, of course led to further 
charges. The judge declared that there 
had been an ‘affront against the sense of 
decency of the ordinary average member 
of the community’. In a country domi- 
nated by sexual obsessions of one sort 
or another this was an astonishing state- 
ment. And in a country—notwithstanding 
the efforts of Wendy Bacon and her col- 
leagues—where there is blind insensitivity 
to the sufferings inflicted by Australian 
thugs (soldiers) in Vietnam perhaps the 
words of the American poet John Sieler 
are most pertinent: 
Is it obscene to fuck 

or 

Is it obscene to kill? ~ 
Is it more obscene to describe fucking, 

An act of love 

or 

Is it more obscene to describe killing, 
An act of hate? 


Paper wails 


The great daily papers were unanimous 
in condemning the protest strikes against 
the Industrial Relations Bill—all the more 
so as the stoppages in affecting their pro- 
duction cost them many hundreds of 
thousands of pounds. The argument they 
used, however, made no mention of their 
loss of revenue. They pointed to the duty 
of the government to carry out its man- 
date and the futility of the stoppages. 
Many protests do seem fruitless. But, 
surely, to accept injustice without protest 
is even more damaging, exposing the 
sufferers to the charge that their blind 
acquiescence is proof of acceptance. 
There has been massive feeling through- 
out the country against the Bill as it 
blatantly inhibits and forbids many tradi- 
tional avenues of dissent and endeavours 
to improve wages and conditions. Some 
clauses of the Bill make it necessary to 
obtain a majority of all those entitled 
to vote to pass certain motions, including 
strike action. As two university dons 
pointed out in a public statement to the 
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Rome Rule. Dr. Noel Browne, TD, has 
however made it very clear that we are 
either governed by the Government OR 
the hierarchy, and the general concensus 
of opinion is that this plus the Arch- 
bishop’s medieval Pastoral will force the 
Government into introducing their own 
Bill in favour of the sale of contra- 
ceptives before too long or they will 
have it thrown at them yet again that 
they are merely the tools of the Church 
and not in charge of their own house 
at all. 

The Committee to Oppose Repressive 
Legislation is getting alone very well. 


press this condition if applied to parlia- 
mentary elections would leave over 90% 
of members without their seats. The 
really sad aspect of the matter is that 
really effective protest and action against 
the Bill has been hindered by the so- 
called leaders of the TUC. But, as Mr. 
Carr points out, the Bill is really in their 
interests—it is only the agitators who 
would suffer. 


Head Liberation Front 


The public meeting in the main Con- 
way Hall, noticed above for April 28, 
will also be concerned with establishing 
a Head Liberation Front. The need for 
this arises from the fact that, at least 
legally, there is no element of the popu- 
lation so_ persecuted and harassed as that 
element of the community which prefers 
to find its social relaxation in a quiet 
smoke of marijuana than in the hustle 
of a public house. Quite apart from the 
claims that are made for some of the 
psychedelics as personality enrichers and 
developers of a more sensitive and cul- 
tured form of human life. 

Last week some 1,050 sixth formers 
were addressed in Liverpool by Super- 
intendent John Carroll, a former head 
of the Liverpool police drug squad. This 
simple bigot, pointing out that the ex- 
perts did not know ‘exactly’ the effects, 
stated: ‘In plain language, this cannabis 
sends you absolutely round the bend, and 
make no bones about that.’ Quite 
obviously, for men of this sort, experts 
have no relevance. And, unfortunately, 
it is this blind fanaticism—which just 
happens to be sheer garbage to boot— 


John Acheson 
‘Banned’ in S.A. 


Laurens Otter reports that John Ache- 
son, editor of a Christian-anarchist paper, 
‘Ikon’, has been ‘banned’ (that is, put 
under a form of house arrest) in South 
Africa. John Acheson was previously 
banned in his teens for five years and 
was ‘released’ last summer. He went to 
work on ‘Ikon’ which had been launched 
by his wife’s cousin, Steve Hayes, who is 
a worker-priest. 


LEEDS CONFERENCE 
APRIL 23, 24 & 25 


This conference was called for 
to discuss the topic of reorgan- 
isation at the annual conference 
in Liverpool. It is hoped that 
the conference will, after an 
‘all-in’ session, split into small 
groups to discuss all aspects of 
the topic, such as effects on 
local groups, types of liber- 
tarian organisation, needs (or 
lack of needs) for organisation, 
etc. : 


The conference has been 
set for the dates and times 
below. 





which has now armed the police with the 
most sweeping powers of search and 
arrest. If these were merely theoretical 
(as the government argues for the powers 
of imprisonment under the Industrial 
Relations Bill) we would not need a 
liberation front. But as they are matters 
of daily occurrence—which occasionally 
become headlined when a doctor or other 
luminary is subjected to police dis- 
courtesy and brutishness—the need for 
solidarity and action is urgent. 
BILL Dwy_r. 
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‘Hyde Park Socialist’ now out! Includes 
‘Sectarianism on the Left’ by John 
Downing and ‘The British Left dur- 
ing World War 2’ by F. A. Ridley. 
From J. Hughes, 48 Gilbey Road, 
London, S.W.17. 20p a year. 

S. Ireland. English anarchist visiting S. 
Treland for touring holiday in June 
would like to meet Irish comrades 
en route. Terry Phillips, 70 Blenheim 
Walk, Corby, Northants. 

Proposed Group—Dundee. Mike Malet, 
1 Lynnewood Place, Dundee. 

‘Tincan’. Midlands poetry, prose and art- 
work. Photo-litho anthology. Blue 
or grey cover. From G. Charlton, 
Arts Lab., Tower Street, Birming- 
ham, B19 3UY. 20p, incl. post. 

Free literature. Young Atheist League, 
Box 1761, Seattle 98111, USA. 

Anyone interested in forming a Cam- 
bridge Anarchist Group contact John 
Jenkins, 75 York Street, Cambridge. 

Charlotte Wilson, 1854-1944, First Editor 
of FreepoM. Information about her 
life and work sought by Philip 
Venning, Old Wyldes, North End, 
N.W.3. 

Girl Members wanted for a commune in 
South of France. Write before com- 
ing to Alain Rous, Rue du 14 Juillet, 
66—Canches, France. 

Black Flag. Now monthly. 6p. (Bulletin 
of Anarchist Black Cross). Jan. & 
Feb. includes ‘Anarchism in China’, 
‘Angry Brigade’. From Freedom 
Bookshop. 

CND Festival for Nuclear-Free Europe. 
April 11 (Easter Sunday), 1 p.m.- 
6 p.m., Alexandra Park Racecourse. 
Edward Bond has written a play to 
be performed by Brighton Combin- 
ation. Plus the Barrow Poets and 
groups. 

March and Rally. Monday, April 12, Hyde 
Park 1 p.m., Trafalgar Square 3 p.m. 
Speakers: Frank Allaun, MP, Paul 
Oestreicher, French, Trade Union 
and Student Speakers. 

Kropotkin Lighthouse Publications, “The 
Revolutionary Catechism’, Necheyev, 
Sp + 24p post. ‘Song to the Men of 
England’, Shelley; ‘Post Poem’ with 
Walter Crane’s ‘Workers’ Maypole’, 
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loss of revenue. They pointed to the duty 
of the government to carry out its man- 
date and the futility of the stoppages. 
Many protests do seem fruitless. But, 
surely, to accept injustice without protest 
is even more damaging, exposing the 
sufferers to the charge that their blind 
acquiescence is proof of acceptance. 
There has been massive feeling through- 
out the country against the Bill as it 
blatantly inhibits and forbids many tradi- 
tional avenues of dissent and endeavours 
to improve wages and conditions. Some 
clauses of the Bill make it necessary to 
obtain a majority of all those entitled 
to vote to pass certain motions, including 
strike action. As two university dons 
pointed out in a public statement to the 
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Rome Rule. Dr. Noel Browne, TD, has 
however made it very clear that we are 
either governed by the Government OR 
the hierarchy, and the general concensus 
of opinion is that this plus the Arch- 
bishop’s medieval Pastoral will force the 
Government into introducing their own 
Bill in favour of the sale of contra- 
ceptives before too long or they will 
have it thrown at them yet again that 
they are merely the tools of the Church 
and not in charge of their own house 
at all. 

The Committee to Oppose Repressive 
Legislation is getting along very well. 
Already up to 5,000 signatures against 
the Bill have been collected. We aim 
at 10,000, when they will be photostated 
and presented to the Minister for Justice. 
Tf the Bill gets through, many of us 
are immediately going to hreak it on 
the very day it becomes law, hoping 
thus to prove it to be unworkable. 


Faulkner’s new Cabinet displeases both 
sides. The hard-liners are railing at 
Harry West «as a turn-coat, and the 
Opposition are furious with Mr. Bleakley 
for accepting a post in a Unionist 
Faulkner is as cunning as 
a whole skulk of foxes and speaks very 
well but no one on either side trusts 
him half an inch and the future looks 
glum. There was no honeymoon period 
to let him prove or disprove “himself 
as with his predecessors, but immediate 
attack from both sides of the House. 

You may be interested to know, 
Comrades, that really all the trouble 
in the six counties is an Anarchist 
Plot. A member of the RUC says he 
has uncovered this, and a group. of 
people of various nationalities are ‘help- 
ing the police with their enquiries’, after 
a bomb was thrown at Queen's. 

Meanwhile we go on burning, tarring 
and feathering, and blowing things up 
in our so comic Irish way. In the 
26 counties our hospitals are like some- 
thing out of a Dickens’ novel for the 
‘blue-card’ (ie. pauper) patient, our 
children live in hovels, and learn nothing, 
often not even to read, at school, food 
is so expensive the old, widowed or 
deserted go hungry and cold, and—I may 
have mentioned this before, but repeat 
it in case you forget—we are the most 
Christian country in the world. 

Jesus wept. 

H. 





John Acheson 
‘Banned’ in S.A. 


Laurens Otter reports that John Ache- 
son, editor of a Christian-anarchist paper, 
‘Ikon’, has been ‘banned’ (that is, put 
under a form of house arrest) in South 
Africa. John Acheson was previously 
banned in his teens for five years and 
was ‘released’ last summer. He went to 
work on ‘Ikon’ which had been launched 
by his wife’s cousin, Steve Hayes, who is 
a worker-priest. 


LEEDS CONFERENCE 
APRIL 23, 24 & 25 


This conference was called for 
to discuss the topic of reorgan- 
isation at the annual conference 
in Liverpool. It is hoped that 
the conference will, after an 
‘all-in’ session, split into small 
groups to discuss all aspects of 
the topic, such as effects on 
local groups, types of liber- 
tarian organisation, needs (or 
lack of needs) for organisation, 
ete. 


The conference has been 


set for the dates and times 
below. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 23: 


8 p.m. — Meet at the shop 
or ‘The Fenton’ (both in 
Woodhouse Lane). 


SATURDAY, APRIL 24: 


11 a.m.-6 p.m. — Main 
debate at ‘The Christian 
Centre’, Leeds University. 
An evening social will be 
organised to follow. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 25: 


11 a.m.-6 p.m. — Venue 
as yet undecided. 

Any pre-conference literature 
for distribution (stamps/dona- 
tions for postage welcome) 
should ‘be sent to: 


TREVOR BAVAGE, 
FLAT 3, 

35 RICHMOND ROAD, 
LEEDS 6 


or 


MARTIN WATKINS, 
FLAT D, 

90 CLARENDON ROAD, 
LEEDS 2 


If you get Jost ia Leeds or want 
further information, ring Leeds 
59762. 





Details for accommodation — 
write to the above addresses. 





Proposed Group—Dundee. Mike Malet, 
1 Lynnewood Place, Dundee. 

‘Tincan’. Midlands poetry, prose and art- 
work. Photo-litho anthology. Blue 
or grey cover. From G. Charlton, 
Arts Lab., Tower Street, Birming- 
ham, B19 3UY. 20p, incl. post. 

Free literature. Young Atheist League, 
Box 1761, Seattle 98111, USA. 

Anyone interested in forming a Cam- 
bridge Anarchist Group contact John 
Jenkins, 75 York Street, Cambridge. 

Charlotte Wilson, 1854-1944, First Editor 
of FREEDOM. Information about her 
life and work sought by Philip 
Venning, Old Wyldes, North End, 
N.W.3. 

Girl Members wanted for a commune in 
South of France. Write before com- 
ing to Alain Rous, Rue du 14 Juillet, 
66—Canches, France. 

Black Flag. Now monthly. 6p. (Bulletin 
of Anarchist Black Cross). Jan. & 
Feb. includes ‘Anarchism in China’, 
‘Angry Brigade’. From Freedom 
Bookshop. ae 

CND Festival for Nuciear-Free Europe. 
April 11 (Easter Sunday), 1 p.m.- 
6 p.m., Alexandra Park Racecourse. 
Edward Bond has written a play to 
be performed by Brighton Combin- 
ation. Plus the Barrow Poets and 
groups. 

March and Rally. Monday, April 12, Hyde 
Park 1 p.m., Trafalgar Square 3 p.m. 
Speakers: Frank Allaun, MP, Paul 
Oestreicher, French, Trade Union 
and Student Speakers. 

Kropotkin Lighthouse Publications. “The 
Revolutionary Catechism’, Necheyev, 
Sp + 24p post. ‘Song to the Men of 
England’, Shelley; ‘Post Poem’ with 
Walter Crane’s ‘Workers’ Maypole’, 
10p +24p post. 

‘Poems’, Jim Huggon, 5p + 24p post. 


Available soon: ‘International An- 
archist Summer Camp 1969 Cornwall 
—Report of Speeches and Discus- 
sions’, Sp + 24p post. 


‘Peace, Freedom and Non Violence, 
For use in ‘Schools’, 5p + 24p post. 
Discount ‘available on ‘bulk orders. 
Jim Huggon, c/o Housmans Book- 
shop, 5 Caledonian Road, London, 
N.1. 

‘Spanish lessons given in London. Rates 
on request. Write, in first instance, to 
Box 02/71, Freedom Press. 

AFBIB needs subscriptions urgently. Any 
other donations would be very wel- 
come. To Peter Le Mare, 5 Hanna- 
fore Road, Rotton Park, Birming- 
ham 16. 

Urgent. Several new families have moved 
into Burrell House and urgently need 
electric cookers and beds and mat- 
tresses. Would anyone able to help 
with these—or any other pieces of 
furniture—please contact us via 
Freedom Press, phone 247 9249— 
or direct. The Tenants of Burrelf 
House, The Highway, Stepney, E.14. 

1971 World Anarchist Congress, August: 
1 to 4 in France—exact place will be: 
notified. Contact CRIFA, 132 Rue: 
de Paris, 94—Charenton, France. 

Meetings at Freedom: Every Wednesday 
at 8 p.m. For details see ‘This World” 
column. 

George Foulser, now squatting as No.. 
090123, HM Prison, Jebb Avenue, 
Brixton, S.W.2. Letters, books wel-- 
come. 

Urgent. Help fold and dispatch Frerpoxs: 
every Thursday from 4 p.m. onwards. 
Tea served. 


